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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE. NOTICE TO ce aay —All Works of Painting, 

Seuly tecture, Engra’ tended for the ensuing 
seTBITION at the ROYAL ACAD) , must be sent in on Mon- 
the 5th, or rege be the 6th, of April’ next, after which time no 
ean possibly be received, nor can any Works be received which 


must be in tages ipa on 
Paintings under glass, and pele wet ith wide margins, are 
sible. Excessive breadth in frames as well as projectin; mouldings a 
prevent Pictures obtaining the situation they ctiieseiie t merit. 
other Regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained at ‘the 


Boye — JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 

= possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition, but 
Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any case of 

pes ‘or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of any 


an of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to the 





BeisH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five. Ad- 


1s. Catalogue 6d. 
=" ot * GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


BXWBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. Be iacees ted by Royal Charter. The 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is now 
open from Nine A.M. until Dusk, Admittance, 1s. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. ALFRED CLINT, Secretary. 








EASTER HOLIDAYS. 
‘THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 


will be OPEN FREE, Morning and Evening, from 5th to 10th 


inclusi 
ae ter of 8 of the Committee of Council on Education. 


hee EXHIBITION of the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY, at SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, OPEN 
EVERY EVENING during Easter Week. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. — THE EX- 
HIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS is now open at the South 
Kensington Museum, daily from 10 till 5, admission 1s. ; and every 








In 8vo, price a te Vol. III. (Clalntians to Philemon), 
Second Edition, of 
[THE GREEK TESTAMENT : with a Critically 
revised Text ; & Digest of vari jous 8 Readings ; Marginal Refer- 
ences to Verbal and’ I hey ; and a copious 
Critical and Exegetical COMMENTARY in Bo For the use of 
Theological Students and Ministers. By H Y ALFORD, B.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 
The concluding Volume is in preparation. 
= ms, Waterloo Place, London ; and Deighton, Bell, and Co., 








OOKER’S FLORA, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
Ina thick V Spas ee with 12 Plates, price 14s., cloth ; or with the 
tes coloured, One Guinea, cloth. fe: 
HE BRITISH FLORA : comprising the 
Phezenogamous or Flowering Plants and the Ferns. The Seventh 
Edition, with Additions and Corrections; and numerous Figures 
illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the Composite Plants, the 
Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.A. and LS., &€. ; 
and G. A. WALKER-ARNOTT, LL.D., F.LS, and RS. Ed., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of ‘of Glasgow. 
mdon : Longman, Green, Longman and Roberts. 


Lately published, in 8vo, with 61 Plates, price 42s., cloth ; or with the 


ured, £4 4s., cloth, r 

BRYOLOGIA BRITANNICA: containing the 
Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland systematically arranged 

a described ee to the Method of Brueh and Schimper ; with 
ding 25 new ones efigraved for the present 

pat Being a he mes "dition, with many Additions and alterations, of 
the ‘ Muscologia Britannica’ of Messrs. Hooker and Taylor. By 
hn mg WILSON, President of the Warrington Natural History 


London : Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
NEW AND CHEAPER CO! EDITION OF THE STORIES 
ERBERT.’ 











LLECTED 
pe heal fet pape Balt bop 5 8 
ice 28. 6d., cloth. 
TNHE EARLS “DAUGHTER, complete in One 
Volume. Being the third work of a new and cheaper uniform 

Edition of the Tales by the Author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ to be published 
monthly, and to comprise the following works :— 
bog og, of LIFE (on May 1), eae ASHTON. 


LANETON PARSONAGE. AMY shagpen T, 28.6d. Ready. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL. GERTRUDE, 2s. 6d. Ready. 
London : Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday evenings, from 7 till 10, 

éd. The Exhibition of the French Photographic Society has just been 
added to the Collection. The Brompton and Putney Omnibuses pass 
every five minutes.—Season Tickets, 5s. each. 


| Rho CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 
graphic Portraits, by MAULL and POLYBLANK, price 5s, each. 
The number for APRIL contains STERNDALE BENNETT, Esq., with 


Moull and Nara 55, Gracechurch L oreg Neneh and 187a, Piccadilly ; 
@ W. Kent and Co., Fleet Street. 








MAGNIFICENT HISTORICAL PICTURE. 


HORSE-RACE IN THE .CORSO AT 

ROME DURING THE CARNIVAL: PREPARING FOR THE 

START, Painted (from nature and from life-studies made at Rome) 

by THOMAS JONES BARKER, Esq., is exhibiting from Ten till Five, 
daily, at the AUCTION MART, opposite the Bank of England.— 


6d. 
J. and R. Jennings, Print Publishers, 62, Cheapside. 


THE ORIGINAL EDITION OF Pos yeEnce GRAMMAR, 
io Fite al aay 


ition, 0, price 4s,, 
AMEL'S e NEW UNIVERSAL’ “FRENCH 
GRAMMAR: being an accurate System of French Accidence 
and Syntax, on a methodical plan. New edition, corrected and 
improved by A. THIBAUDIN, First French Master in King’s College 
School, London ; with a new System of French Pronunciation, a new 
Arrangement of the Rules on Genders, and other additions and 
a raptag 
by M. Thibaudin, in 12mo, price 4s. 
EXERCISES ON HAMEL’S GRAMMAR. 
KEY, price 3s. 
London : Longman and Co., and Whittaker and Co. 


Second pag ae in eeire carved covers, containing, in — relief, 
the Medallion of 3 price 21; 
SIMILE s OF 








ENTIMENTS AND 
K oe uminated and ornamented in the style of 





WOCIETY OF ARTS.—The TENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of INVENTIONS will be open at the in ostety of of 
Arts on and after MONDAY, the 5th April. A 


from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. order, 
P, LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 
John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


“ COINS AND MEDALS. 
Tor CATALOGUE. OF A SELECT PORTION 


OF tte eniined te STOCK, in all "ge ao of J, L. E. CURT, 





and 
17th, 19th, and 20th ol Commissions execu ran Mesers. 8. and W. 





LBERT 5. | FRENCH, Bolton, 5 = ER 

to intimate that his sunual large espply of SURPLICES 

and COMMUNION yd = anticipation of Easter, is now ready 
or delivery. Carriage free 


[PORTANT SALE of BOOKS, Manuscripts, 
Drawings, and wings.—The FIRST PART of. the very ex- 
tensive and choice COLLECTION of Lore og MSS., Drawings, and 
ings, formed the late M. Borluut de Noortdonck, will be 
80LD by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the Residence of the deceased, at 
po on MONDAY, APRIL 19, and following da: —Catalogues of 


it collection may be a urch 
of Mr. , 270, Strand ; Messrs. T. and W. BOONE, 29, New Bond, 


Street ; and Messrs. DULAU. Soho Square. 
Now Ready, price (half-bound) to Members, 10s. ; to Non-Members, 15s. 


end NEW CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of 

the LIBRARY of the ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, with Indexes of Authors and Subjects, and a Lisr = 
Hisronicat P, pages. 
BENJAMIN: VINCENT, aoa Secretary, ah wee of the 
Library. Sold at the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly ; 
by David Nutt, 70, Strand; and by J. Russell Smith, Soho Square. 


MeUDIE’s SELECT LIBRARY. — All the 














is given to works of history, bi phy, religion, 
philosophy, and travel. The best works of ‘Betion are also freely 
Literary institutions, town libraries, and book clubs supplied 
artes terms. Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 509, 510, and 511, New Oxford Street, 
London ; and 74 and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


riod by Henry Noel Humphreys. 
London : Tomine Brown, and Co,, Paternoster Row. 


TLLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS. Chiefly selected from Dra’ made in Sikkim 
aa superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., Bengal 
il Service. The Botanical Descri) and Analyses by J. D. 
HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With twenty-four coloured plates and an 
illuminated title-page by Fitch. Folio, price £5 5s. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


PULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH CRUS.- 
TACEA ; com: a Familiar and Technical Account of the 
Crustaceans inhal sa; ‘British gg By ADAM Fae FLS. 
With twenty coloured p! Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 
“One of the most com 








‘ore the student an almost complete 
tacea of the - around Britain and the Channel 
History Rev 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


EW EDITION of BACON’S WORKS.— 
NOTICE.—The FOURTH VOLUME of the New Edition of 
LORD BACON’S WORKS, collected and edited by Messrs 
SPEDDING, and HEATH, ‘is now Ready, price 14s. cloth, The Fifth 
Volume, com: “a the division of~ ce Works,’ with an 
Index to the olumes, will be published sh os 
London : capa and Co. ; Ga = Co. 5 amilton and Co. ; 

Whittaker and Co.; J. Bain ; Washbourne and Co.” 
H. G. Bohn ; Richardson Brothers Houlston and Co.; Bickers and 
Bush ; Willis and Sotheran ; J. Cornish ; L. Booth ; and J. Snow. 


ITERARY PAPERS ON SCIENTIFIC 

SUBJECTS. By the late Professor EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S., 

Selected from his Writings in the ‘ Literary Gazette.” Witha Portrait 
and Memoir. Small 8vo, price és. 

“The oe of reviews forms a ch book of miscell 
essays. is ,» Sensible, comprehensive, and compact. 
It is bet commen to find eminent scientific men graceful, easy, and 
piqua é but such a union of claims eg public 

sary gs manifested, it should meet with honour due. But, besides 
being a scientific professor, a critic, and renee tl the late Edward 
Forbes was before all things a man—genial pathetic, brave and 
true—a thorough fallow, as good fellow as he was a naturalist. 
The reader cannot lo better than himself of this amusing and 
instructive volume, if he have a li! for séience without solemnity, 
criticism without ‘ill-nature and know! of the subject, 
pleasant ak oo eee and a sensé the comic without 
the vulgar eo of turning all things '— GLOBE. 


the 
ds.” —NATURAL 

















vell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Storahe Covent Gas Garden. 


PE Qt QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCVI.— 
ERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
iorwandten t to the Publisher’s by the 8th of APRIL. 
50, Albemarle Street, London, March 29, 1858. 








HYMNS AND FOEMS FOR , THE SICK. FOURTH EDITION. 
YMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK 


AND SUFFERING. In connection with the Service for the 

Visitation of the Sick. Selected from various Authors. Edited by the 

Rev. T. V. FOSBERY, ores Perpetual Curate of Sunningdale. 
vingtons, Waterloo Place. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
Now ready, price 3d. (or post-free, 4d.), No. XV. of 
A } MANUAL OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
ND MOTHS. By H. T. STAINTON, Author of ‘ June : a Book 
for the ¢ Country in Summer Time.’ 
London : John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row ; and to be had of all 
Booksellers and News Agents. 








This day is published, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BSERVATIONS IN ns ORCLOGT: 
relating to T the Winds, heric Pressure, 
Aqueous Ph f the Ati Wea ther Changes, & Coy pao 
chiefly the results of a Meteorological Journal ge for nineteen oa 

Swaffham Bul! Cam! 


» in bridgeshire, and serving as 
the climate of that part of England. By the vos LEONARD *ENYNS, NS, 
M.A.,, F.LS., &€., ev Vicar of Swaffham Bulbeck. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


Puoka OF NEW ZEALAND. By JOSEPH 
DALTON HOOKER, M_D., F.R.S., &. In Ate volumes, with 
130 Plates. Royal 4to, price £12 12s. coloured, £ 15s. plain. 

“The work is written in good plain English, with}a view to the 
conveniency of colonists, but without on that account being rendered 
in the smallest degree unscientific—quite thej]contrary. Let us add, 
that the beautiful execution of the work renders it a library-book, 
even Yor those who are not interested about natural history. mw 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 














NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CURIOSITIES OF LONDON.” 
Now ready, with a Frontispiece by John henge and Twelve 
Views of Public Schools, price 5s., 


CHOOL-DAYS OF EMINENT MEN: with 
Sketches of the Progress of Education in England, from the 
Reign of King Alfred to that of Queen Victoria ; and Early Lives of 
Celebrated Authors, Poets and Philosophers, inventors and Dis- 
coverers, Divines, Heroes, and L By JOHN 
TIMBS, F.S.A., Author of ‘ Things not generally Known,’ &c. 
Kent and Co, (late Boga). F Fleet Street, 








Price Is. 
HE TWO NAPOLEONS AND ENGLAND: 

Two Pages of History, by the eee of ‘ State Policy of Modern 
Europe.’—‘ He who would learn the tion which France and 
land bear to each other, and their true > pale in the political world, 
will do well to read this meee aon a ee ee OF eir history. 
Treated in true diplomatic spirit—plain ung: d facts ar t 
to the ag lhl lew—periods contrasted—and the Position wae honour 





London : Simpkin & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 


YNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 

Compiled from a Harvey’s ‘Phycologia Britannica.” 
Foolscap, 220 pages, price 

ihe Aan an Abstract of the Text of the ‘ Phy- 

ina Mn gi vol a the title of 

of the ‘ Atlas’ 

ble ; but we would also 

ite 0 possess the ‘ Phycologia.’ Its small 

sing conte it a convenient pocket tego = Dr. Harvey given 

in th a new of the British Rh eae 

in. aenmieans Wilh the -¥iews of Peattator Agssih, toguilied the 

tities of those Rhodosperms whose names have been altered.”— 
Natvuxkat History Review. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, “Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


ons -5* Fee ee BY ROBERT BELL. 
e 73. 6d., cloth gilt. 
WAYSIDE E PICTURES, through France, 
Belgium, and Ae Aes the Rhine. By ROBERT BELL. 
With numerous Ilustrations by Brrxer Foster. 

‘is essential to any tourist or pleasure-seeker, as it 
describes with peculiar interest the places of importance in France, 
Holland, ae G and Up the Rhine. 

: George Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street. 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History of 
of the British Seaweeds ; Cyarer colo’ ured Figu: res and Descrip- 
tions of all the Species of of Alge inhal the Shores of the British 
Islands. By WILLIAM Y HAR , M.D., M.R.LA., Professor of 
Botany to the digs Society. With three hundred and sixty plates. = 
3 vols. royal 8vo, arran, in the order of publication, £7 12s. 6d. ; 

4 vols. royal 8v: = arranged systematically according to the Sypopaie, 
£7 17s. 6d. 




















“ The drawings are beautifully executed by the Author himself on 
— the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole eo of 
hen dence. win such “9 pos as cannot fail to be 
ba ose who are well acquainted with the subject. The pacha 
part of A. common have never been illustrated in @ manner 
agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—GaRDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, , Covent Garden. 





Just published, price 1s. 


PRIMULA: A BOOK OF LYRICS. 


of this author remind us often of the best lyrics of 
q ingsley. a 
almost as good as they can be.” —LimmeaRy GAZETTE. 
“There are poetical imagery and poetical spirit in ‘ Primula.’”. 
SPEcTATOR. 
w The p polish is extraordinary for a first book, and the grace and 


music all as to hold forth much promise for the future works which 
we shall hope to see from the author.”—Darry Mercury. 





London ; Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 
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Interesting Novelty. 





Now Ready, in One Vol., 450 pages, 20 Photo-Stereographs, 
price 21s. 


TENERIFFE: 


AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT ; 


oR, 
Specialities of a Residence above 
the Clouds. 


By CHAS. PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.S.S.L. & E., F.R.A.S., 


HER MAJESTY’S ASTRONOMER FOR SCOTLAND. 


The object proposed in this experiment was to ascertain 
how far astronomical observations can be improved by | 
eliminating the lower part of the atmosphere. For the | 
accomplishment of this purpose, a large equatorial tele- 
scope and other apparatus were conveyed in Mr. Stephen- 
son’s yacht Titania to Teneriffe, in June and July, 1856. 
There, with the approval of the Spanish authorities, the 
instruments were carried up the volcanic flanks of the 
mountain, to vertical heights of 8,900 and 10,700 feet, and 
were observed with therefrom during two months. 





*,* The Book, price 21s., and the Stereoscope, price 
3s, 6d., may be purchased of any Bookseller, either sepa- 
rately or together ; or will be transmitted, either separately 
or together, by the Publisher, on recipt of a Post-offic 
Order, payable at Charing Cross, to any part of the King- 
dom free of postage. 


Lovet REEvE, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW 


SERIES. 
No. XXVI. APRIL, 1858. Price 6s. 





CorTeN's. 
1. THE RELIGION OF POSITIVISM. 
2. RECOLLECTIONS OF SHELLEY AND BYRON. 
3. CHINA: PAST AND PRESENT. 
4. PARTY GOVERNMENT. 
5. THE BOSCOBEL TRACTS. 
6. OUR RELATION TO THE PRINCES OF INDIA. 
7. MEDICAL REFORM. 

8. ORGANIZATION OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.—$1. Theology and sg 
§2. Politics, Sociology, and Education.—§3. Science.—$4. 
tory, Biography, Voyages, and Travels.—$5. Belles Lettres 4 

Art. 


London: John Chapman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL, 1858, No. DX. Price 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTs. 

THE MISSIONARY MORE 

FOOD AND DRINK.—PART I 

A FEW WORDS ON SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. By ONE WHO IS 
NO PHILOSOPHER. 

WHAT ee ae DO WITH IT? By PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 

—PA 

FROM SPAIN TO PIEDMONT. 

RAMBLES ROUND GLASGOW. 
JOHN COMPANY TO MR. JOHN BULL ON THE RIVAL 
INDIA BILLS. 

THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


Wiliiam Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








On the Ist of April, 1858, price 1s. 


y y ~ 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
No 202, t the T cti of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

CortTexts :—Medical Reform and the Sale of ase Spi the Intro- 
duction of New or Improved P. and 
Botanical Sources of Industry i in India—Dr. Royle « on Cotton Catone 
in India—Financial Stat it of the Phar ‘tical Society for the 
Year ending Dec. 31, 1857—African Senna and Cotton—A Drug called 
Royal Salep—Liquor Potasse Arsenitis, P.L.—Extracrdinary develop- 
ment of a Parsnip-Root—Monstrosity of an Orange—Acidum Phos- 
phoricum Dilutum —Sulphurous Acid— Refining Sugar — Diseased 
Beers—Results of Physical and Chemical Investigation—The Medical 
Hypophosphites—Influence of Musical Sounds on a Gas Flame—Pro- 
duction of Aluminium—Poisoning by Lead; Opium, rey of 
Potassium ; Worm Lozenges—Substitute for Lard in Ointments, & 

Volume XVL may be had in boards, as well as the ate 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 

London : John Churchill, New Burlington Street ; Maclachlan and 
Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 

















Published this day, price 2s. 
HE JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 


ACTUARIES, AND ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. No, XXXL 
For April. 


ConTENTs :— 
1. Mr. - Somos ~~ gg on the Investment of the Funds of Life 
panies. 
. Mr. “Jellicoe on Amalgamations. 
3. Mr. Samuel Brown on Fire Insurance in Great Britain, &c, 

4 Mr. Willick on Life Annuities at Two Rates of Interest. 

5. Mr. Hodge on the Mortality in Military Operations. 
6. — the Life of Mr. aren. ae Brooke. 





&e, &e. 
London : Charles and thins re ar 150, Fleet Street. 





THE RISE OF THE 


By JOHN LOTH 
In Three Vols. 


last deeply interesting.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


“ It abounds in new information,” —EXAMINER, 






MR. MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


A HISTORY. 


ROP MOTLEY. 


8v0, £22 s. 


“Itis a work of real historical value, the result of accurate criticism, written in a liberal spirit, and from firstto 


“His ‘ History’ is a work of which any country might be proud.””—Press, 

“Mr. Motley’s volumes will well repay perusal.”—Saturpay REvIEw. 

“Of the scope and general character of this work we have given but a languid conception. The true merit of 
a great book must be learnt from the book itself.”— WerstmMINsrER REVIEW. 

“The story is a noble one, and is worthily treated.”—Daity News. 





NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR NEWMAN. 
Just published, in One Volume, 4to, price 8s. 6d. 


Theism, Doctrinal and Practical; or, 

Didactic Religious Utterances. By FRANCIS WIL- 

LIAM NEWMAN, Author of ‘The Soul,’ ‘ History 

of the Hebrew Monarchy,’ &e. 

This day is published, One Volume, small 8vo, 

price 6s. 6d. 

The Catechism of Positive Religion. 

Translated from the French of Aucusre ComTe. By 

RICHARD CONGREVE, M.A., Author of ‘The 

Roman Empire of the West,’ &c. 


India. By Richard Congreve. 8vo, 
price is. 
**Fais ce que tu dois, advienne que pourra.” 
“* Do thy duty, come what may.” 
O_p KniontLy Morro. 


Religious Duty. By the Author of ‘An 

Essay on Intuitive Morals.’ 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
“The author has a mind full of great thoughts, and 
lipseloquent inthe utterance of them.’””—NoNCONFORMIST. 


Introduction to the Book of Genesis, with 
a Commentary on the Opening Portion, from the 
German of Dr. Peter von Bou.en, late Professor of 
Oriental Languages and Literature in the University 
of Kénigsberg. Edited by JAMES HEYWOOD, 
M.P., F.R.S. Two vols. 8vo, 14s. 


The Positive Philosophy of Auguste 
Comte. Freely Translated and Condensed by HAR- 
RIET asus In Two vols. large. post 8yo, 
price 16s. 


The Life of Jesus. Critically Examined. 
By Dr. DAVID FRIEDERICH STRAUSS. Three 
vols. 8vo, cloth, price #1 16s 


The Popular Works of J. G. Fichte. 
Two vols., post 8vo, cloth, #1. Comprising the 
VOCATION OF THE SCHOLAR, 2s.; the NATURE 
OF THE SCHOLAR, 3s., the VOCATION OF MAN, 
4s.; the CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT 
AGE, 6s.; the WAY TOWARDS THE BLESSED 
LIFE, 5s.; and, in addition, a MEMOIR OF 

By WILLIAM SMITH.—Each of 

these may be had separately. 


The Philosophy of Kant. Lectures by 
VICTOR COUSIN. Translated from the French. 
To which is added a Biographical and Critical Sketch 
of Kant’s Life and Writings. By A. G. HENDER- 
SON. Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


The Essence of Christianity. By Ludwig 
FEUERBACH. Translated from the Second German 
Edition by MARIAN EVANS, Translator of Strauss’s 
* Life of Jesus.’ Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


William von Humboldt’s Letters to 
Female Friend. A Complete Edition. By CATHE- 
RINE M. A. COUPER. Two vols. post 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 


The Life of Jean Paul Fr. Richter. Com- 
piled from various sources. Together with his 
Autobiography, translated from the German Second 
Edition. Illustrated with a Portrait, engraved on 
Steel. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The Sphere and Duties of Government. 





HE GENTLEMAN'S MAG: AZINE ~— 
APRIL (price 2s, 6d.), i 
Arms, Armour, and Military Usages 5 the Fourteenth Centr ty 
Abbey of St. Werburgh, Chester—Nichols's Ilustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century—The Deser ené iants of the Stuarte— 
France be‘ore the Revolution—Rawlinson's 26lation of Herodotus 
—Birch's History of Ancient Po itery—Duguld Stewar rt—Antiquericn 
Res arches—istoricekl and Miscell:neous Reviews—The Monthly 
Intellizencer — Promotions and Preferments — Births, Marriages 

Obituary, &e., &e, 

London, 377, Strand : J, H, and J. Parker, 














Translated from the German of Baron WILHELM 
von HumBoipt, by JOSEPH COULTHARD, jun. 
Post 8vo, 5s. 


Lectures on Political Economy. By 


FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, Author of ‘ Phases 
of Faith,’ ‘History of the Hebrew Monarchy,’ &c. 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


The Educational Institutions of the 
UNITED STATES; their Character and Organiza. 
tion. Translated from the Swedish of P. A. SILJES. 
TROM, M.A., by FREDERICA ROWAN. Post 8y0, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


NEW POEM BY FELTHAM BURGHLEY. 


Sir Edwin Gilderoy. A Ballad. By 
FELTHAM BURGHLEY, ' Author of ‘ Sonnets.’ Feap, 
8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


NEW POEM BY COLBURN MAYNE, ESQ, 


The Lost Friend; a Crimean Memory; 
and other Poems. By COLBURN MAYNE, Esq,, 
Author of ‘ Madeline Clare,’ &c. Post 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


Uriel and other Poems, 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


A History of the Hebrew Monarchy, from 
the Administration of Samuel to the Babylonish 
Captivity. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
Author of‘ The Soul: its Sorrows and its Aspirations,’ 
&c. Second Edition. Large post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White. 
Written by Himself. With Portions of his Correspon- 
dence. Edited by JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 
Three vols., post 8vo, cloth. Original price, #1 4s.; 
reduced to 15s. 


The Rise and Progress of Christianity. 
By R. W. MACKAY, M.A., Author of ‘The Pro- 
gress of the Intellect as exemplified in the Religious 
Develop ment of the Greeks and Hebrews.’ Large 
post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A Retrospect of the Religious Life of 
England; or, the Church, Puritanism, and Free 
Inquiry. By. J. J. TAYLER, B.A. A New Edition, 
Revised. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Religion of the Heart. A Manual of 


Faith and Duty. By LEIGH HUNT. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


The Creed of Christendom ; its Founda- 
tions and Superstructure. By W. RATHBONE 
GREG. §8vo, cloth, 10s. 


An Inquiry concerning the Origin of 
Christianity. By CHARLES C. HENNELL. Second 
Edition. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


A Few Words to the Jews. By One of 


THEMSELVES. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Progress of the Intellect, as exem- 
plified in the Religious Development of the Greeks 
and Hebrews. By R. W. MACKAY, M.A., Author of 
‘The Rise and Progress of Christianity.’ 2 vols. 8v0, 
cloth £1. 4s. 


Phases of Faith; or, Passages from the 
History of My, Creed. By FRANCIS WILLIAM 
NEWMAN, Author of ‘A History of the Hebrew 
Monarchy,’ “The Soul: her Sorrows and her Aspira- 
tions,’ &c. Fifth Edition, post 8vo, 2s. 


The Soul: its Sorrows and its Aspira 
tions. An Essay towards the Natural History of oa 
Soul, and the Basis of Theology. By FRANCI 
WILLIAM NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of Balliol 








Post svo, cloth. Original price, 7s. Gd.; reduced 
to 5s. 


College, Oxford, and Author of ‘A History of the 
Hebrew Monarchy.’ Fifth Edition, post 8vo, 285. 








LONDON: JOHN CHAPMAN, 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND 
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Now Ready, with Coloured Maps and numerous Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 30s. 


Now Ready, with a Clue Map, 18mo, price 5s. 


? ? , 
SCROPE’S VOLCANOES OF CENTRAL FRANCE. Merray’s nl ANDBOOK OF MODERK 


“ Without a rival for intelligence and aecuracy.”—Tmees. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE GEOLOGY AND EXTINCT VOLCANOES OF 
CENTRAL FRANCE. 











WORKS BY REV, THOS. JAMES, M.A.. HONORARY CANON 
OF PETERBOROUGH. 
The following are now ready :— 


AR S0r'’s FABLES. Anew Translation. With 


ge tora oe — Twenty-sixth Thousand. With 100 


By G. POULETT SCROPE, MP. RS, F.GS, &e. LEU Introductory 5 


THE FLOWER GARDEN: an Essay reprinted 


from the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ a 8vo, Is. 


THE HONEY BEE: an Essay reprinted from 


John Murray Albemarle Street. 








SIR CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS. 
The following are now ready :— 


MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY ; 
oF the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as 
lust d by its By SIR CHARLES LYELL, 
F.R.S. enteh faition, revised. With 750 Woodcuts. 8vo, lds. 
*,* A Supplement, containing Recent Discoveries in Ge logy and 
Palzontology. 8vo, Is. 





By the same Author. 


PRINCIPLES OF GROLOGY; or, the Modern 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitant tive of Geology. 
Ninth Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo, 188. 





mt. 
TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, CANADA, 
AND NOVA SCOTIA ;jwith Geological Observations. Second Edition. 
Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 12s. each. 


Iv. 
A SECOND VISIT TO NORTH AMERICA. 


Third Edition. 2vols. Post 8vo, 12s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE LORD Static cnr CHIEF JUSTICES OF 


Now Ready, Fourth and Revised Edition, with an Index, 10 vols. 
crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


IVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS 
AND KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, from 
the Earliest Times to the death of Lord Eldon. By LORD CAMPBELL, 
LL.D., Lord Chief Justice of England. 
“ A book that has reached the Fourth Edition, and the praise of 
which is in everybody's mouth, bp aed no commendation at our 
But we gladly welcome the work in this new and popular 
form, and think the learned and anise lord could hardly have be- 
stowed a greater boon ba the profession of which he is so distin- 
guished a member, than by placing so useful a book within the reach 
of all.”—GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Also, by the same Author, 8vo, 12s, 


rom first to Second Edition, Enlarged and Improved. 
sidesllie JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 

rit 0 

eas ak the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ Fea, 
ESSAYS BY LORD ELLESMERE. Pipi. atte 
This Day, One Volume, 8vo, 128. 
tm (ESSAYS ON HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, 
Organiza. ENGINEERING, &c. 
zane, By the late EARL of ELLESMERE. 
EY. CONTENTS : 
1, By Japan. Marmont, Siborne, and Alison. 
ets.’ Feap, Life of Wallenstein. The Antarctic Regions. 
Art and Artists in England. Borneo and Celebes. 
2SQ. Life of Bliicher. Skerryvore Lighthouse. 
emory; Hudson’s Bay Company. Russian and German Campaign. 
NE, Esq, Aqueducts and Canals. Diary of General Gordon. 
vo, cloth, Painting in 14th Century. Travels among the Laps. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 

y, from NORTHERN INDIA. 
abylonish 
EwMaN, a 
ord, an 
i WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET: 
White. The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
“4 Northern India. 
, £1 45,; By THOMAS THOMSON, M_D., Assist.-Surg., Bengal Army. 


With Tinted Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmira. Price 15s. 








THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME 
OF LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, from the 
Norman Con (ae to the death of Lord Tenterden. With am Index 
to the entire 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





POPULAR HANDBOOKS ON PAINTING. 
The following are now ready :— 


(Soe ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 

Ro the German of Kugler. Edited, with Notes, by SIR 

E, President of the Royal Academy; with 
150 Oe ATetrations from the Old Masters, by Grorce Semarr. Third 
Edition. 2vols. Post 8vo, 30s. 

“Sir Charles Eastlake’s edition of Kugler’s ‘ Handbook of Italian 
Painting’ has acquired the position of a standard work. The illustra- 
tions are admirable, and poh ye materially to the value, as cee do to the 
beauty and interest, of this delightful book.”—Guarpia 
sa sees bo if not the most valuable, —- on the salad of Italian 
art,”—Proresson Hart's 


Bia 


A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS. 


By C. R. LESLIE, R.A., Author of ‘Life of Constable.’ with Ilustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Leslie’s ‘ Handbook’ contains an interesting general view of 
the art of painting, as pre in the works of the best masters of all 
schools ; it is clearly and elegantly written, without resort to technical 
terms ; and it is likely to be even more useful as a series of lessons to 
uninstructed picture-seers, than as a ‘ Handbook for Young Painters.’” 
EXAMINER. 


m. 


THE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS: their 
Lives and Works. By J. 4, CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 
With Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 

“ This work on the early et of the Flemish school performs 
for them sp peed of the same function which Kugler’s Handbook 
accomplished for the Italian ters. The execution exhibits cautious 
self-reliance, with a wide and diligent study, and a calm and clear 
but not cold presentment of the subject.”—SrecraTor. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Just Published, 8vo, price 15s., in cloth. 


HE ANGLO-SAXON POEMS of BEOWULF, 
THE SCOP, or GLEEMAN’S 8 ft oe and the FIGHT at 








janity. “ Few more valuable volumes of travels than this by Dr. Thomson have been for a long time past published. 
The Pro- Long after the interest which its novelty will create shall have passed away, it will be a standard book of reference 
Religious on account of the valuable facts which it contains, and of the spirit of sound observation in which it is wri Pome 
? Large ATHENZUM. 
Life of Now ready (to be completed in Ten Monthly Parts), Part IX., containing Eight Plates, 4to, price 6s. coloured, of 

d Fr 
= ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS 

9 
ual of DRAWN FROM 
. Sv, 6s, q . + a + + + 
vunda- Professor Harvey's Dbyealogra Britannica, 
‘HBONE 
rin of LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
” Second 
Just Published, in Three Vols., 8vo, price 33s., in cloth, : 
yne of STUDIES ON HOMER AND THE HOMERIC AGE. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, D.C.L., M.-P. for the University of Oxford. 
yard The First Volume contains— 
uthor of I. PROLEGOMENA.—II. ACHAIS: the Ethnology of the Greek Races. 
dls, 8VO, 
The Second contains— 

m the OLYMPUS: The Religion of the Homeric Age. 
[LLIAM 

— The Third contains— 

14 . I. AGORE: The Politics of the Homeric Age. 
" II. ILIOS: The Trojans and Greeks Compared. 

i, III. THALASSA: The Outer Geography. 

TANCIS IV. AOIDOS: Some Points of the Poetry of Homer. 

9 Each Volume will be sold separately, at 11s. in cloth. 

288, 








Oxford: At the University Press. Sold by J. H. Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London; and 
GARDNER, 7, Paternoster Row, 


FINNESBURG. Notes, Glossary, &e. 
By BENJAMIN THORPE, Member of th al Academy of Sciences 
at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature at Leyden. 
Also, by the same Author. 

THE ANGLO-SAXON VERSION of the HOLY GOSPELS. 8vo, 12s. 

ANALECTA ANGLO-SAXONICA. &vo, 12s. ; or the Three Volumes 
together, 33s. 

Oxford: Printed by James Wright, Printer to the Univertity. 
Sold by John Henry and James Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, 
London, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


1. 
M. GUIZOT. 


MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. By 
M. GUIZOT, Author of ‘ History of Oliver Crom- 
well,’ &c. Vol. I., 8vo, 14s. 


11. 
SIR W. SLEEMAN. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH THE KINGDOM 
OF OUDE, in 1850—51, undertaken by direction of 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Dalhousie, Governor- 
General, together with Private Correspondence re- 
lating to the Annexation of Oude. By Major-General 
Sir WILLIAM H. SLEEMAN, K.C.B., Resident at the 
Court of Lucknow. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


iil. 
J. W. KAYE. 


THE THIRD and CONCLUDING VOLUME 
OF KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFFGAN- 
ISTAN. Small 8vo, 5s. (In a few days, 


Iv. 
LIEUT.-COL. GRAHAM. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE ART OF WAR. 
By LIEUT.-COL. GRAHAM, late Military Secretary 
to General Vivian. Crown 8vo, with Plans of Battles, 
7s. 6d. (On Tuesday. 


Vv. 


A TIMELY RETREAT; or, A YEAR IN 
BENGAL. By TWO SISTERS. Second Edition. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


vi. 
EARL GREY. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
CONSIDERED with REFERENCE to a REFORM 
of a An Essay. By EARL GREY. 
8vo, 7s. Od. 


vil. 
DR. DORAN, 


HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. By Dr. 
DORAN, Author of ‘ Lives of the Queens of Eng:land 
of the House of Hanover,’ &c. Post 8vo, 10s. Gl. 


Vill. 


FRANCIS T. BUCKLAND. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
By FRANCIS T.. BUCKLAND, M.A., Student of 
Christchurch, Assistant Surgeon, Second Life Guards. 
Second Edition, fep. 8vo, with Dlustrations, 6s. 


Ix. 


HORACE WALPOLE. 


THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF Horete 
WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. Edited 
by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 8vo, with For- 
traits, 10s. 6d. 





London: RicHarp BrntiEy, New Burlington 
Street. 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 
SUCCESSORS TO HENRY ~ COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 
|CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOLLEC- 


TIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. 1 vol. 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 


“ 4 picturesque book on Rome and its socieataationl nydtagenerih by 
an eloquent Roman Catholic, ne 
special subject with so much generality lity, that rasan 
rete she excite no ill-feeling in thom ee are most conscientiously 
to every idea of human infallibility represented"by Papal 
domination. ”— ATHEN ZUM. hae x which 
is no dynasty of European sovere: about which we 
English en entertain so much vague curiosity, or have so little informa- 
tion, as about the successors to the Popedom. Cardinal 
just the —— to meet this curiosity. His book is the lively record 
se! hoe a has himself: wages and what none but himself perhaps has had 
rt position in the 
Papal College at Rome | would n bring hira into contact with 
. the arcana of Papal rule ; and the th 
his mind is cuniygr” Seay a for the representation of these t! 
English readers. @ gossiping sg tenim o! style about the Sook 
which is certain to make it popular with English readers.”—JoHn BULL. 


The BOOK of ORDERS of KNIGHTHOOD; 








Historical eine of each Ord 
with Lists 
coloured Illustrations of the Insignia of the various Order. 

Edited by SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 1 "aL 
Royal ee handsomely bound, with "gilt edges, price £2 2s. 





published. 1 vol. with Portrait, 14s, 
ORIENTAL and WESTERN SJBERIA: 


a Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Cen‘ 

WITLAM ATKINSON. Royal sida with 50 Illustrations, in- 
cluding numerous oe 
by the Author, and a Map, £2 


RECOLLECTIONS of WEST-END LIFE. 


With Sketches of Society in Paris, India, &. By 
George IV., 21s. 


uniting instruction with amusement,”—Post. 


RIDES and REVERIES of ASOP SMITH. By MARTIN F. 
TUPPER. 10s. 6d. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 
WOMEN. By the Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 10s. 6d. 


“These ‘Thoughts’ are and humane. They are thoughts we 
would wish women to '— ATHEN ZUM. 


THE COUNTESS of BONNEVAL: Her 
LIFE and LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
2 vols. (Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE TWO BROTHERS. By the Author 


of ‘ The Discipline of Life, &c. 3 vols, 


A LOVER’S QUARREL. By the Author 
of ‘ Cousin Geoffrey.’ 3 vols. 


“A most interesting novel, which will become a great favourite 
with the public.”—OBsERVER. 


THE ONLY CHILD. By Lady Scott. 
2vols. 2s. 


“ Lady Scott’s novels are always full of vivacity and keen observa- 
tion, and this story is fully distinguished by the same c! tics, 
—Jouy BULL. 


A WILL AND A WAY. By the 
HON. HENRY COKE. 2-vols. 2ls. 


“« A Will and a be <i Pah the most amusing book we have for a long 
time perused.”—' 


COUSIN HARRY. By Mrs. Grey, 
Author of ‘The Gambler's Wife,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“Cousin Harry’ is a tale of no common interest. There is an 
originality and power about the whole novel that ranks it with Mrs. 
Grey’s best stories.”—Joun Bur. 


ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh, Author 
of ‘ Nathalie,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“ Addle’ is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh: it isa 
charming novel,”—ATHEN2UM, 


THE MORALS OF MAY FAIR. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 
a Fas very capital novel. bogey! is a ong ont knowledge of society, 


“This is a good novel. There ore frohne freshness and talent in the book. 
The plot is powerfully imagined.”—Lrrerary GazeErTe. 


VIOLET BANK AND ITS INMATES. 








Pablisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


3 vols, [Just ready. 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS, 


RECENTLY ADDED TO 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 
3,250 Copies. 
BROCK’S MEMORIALS OF HAVELOCK. 
WISEMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE POPES. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. 
2,000 Copies. 
LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD. (A New Edition.) 
ATKINSON'S TRAVELS IN SIBERIA, 
1,000 Copies. 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN 
REES’S SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. 
NAPIER’S LIFE OF NAPIER. 
ANDROMEDA. By Charles Kingsley. 


ents} 


and DECORATIONS of HONOUR of all NATIONS ; comprising an aie 
er-Military, Naval, and Civil FROUDE'S ENGLAND, Vols, III. and IV. 


the Knights and Companions of each British Order, 
&e. Embellished with upwards of Five Hundred Fac- spat 


BERANGER’S MEMOIRS, Written by 


yen ENGLISH , COPYRIGHT ‘Traxstattox. Second Edition, 
and Notes hitherto un- 


a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in Siberia, Mongolia, the 
tral Asia. 


loured Plates, from Drawings 


MAJOR 
CHAMBRE. late of the 17th Lancers. 2 vols. with Portrait of 


“ These are pleasant volumes, abounding in anecdote and sketches 
of character. Major Chambre is a very intelligent, accomplished 
writer, who has seen gs observed much, and to great advantage. He 
tells his story in a natural and pleasing manner, and has the knack of 


MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK— 


SLEEMAN’S JOURNEY THROUGH OUDE. 
A TIMELY RETREAT (FROM MEERUT). 


ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh. 
SMYTH’S ASCENT OF TENERIFFE. 
ESSAYS. By Walter Bagehot. 
ADOLPHUS'S LETTERS FROM SPAIN. 
JAMESON’'S ITALIAN PAINTERS. (New Edition.) 
BUCKLE'S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 
LUDLOW’S LECTURES ON INDIA. 
ESSAYS. By David Masson. 
YEAR AFTER YEAR.——URSULA. 
MACKNIGHT’S LIFE AND TIMES OF BURKE. 
MEMOIRS OF DR. KANE. 
LEWES'’S SEA-SIDE STUDIES. 
SIMPKINSON’S LIFE OF WAGNER. 
MEMOIRS OF BERANGER. 
D'ISTRIA’S REFORMATION IN SWITZERLAND. 
MEMOIRS OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. 

1,200 Copies. 
SCOTT'S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
DEBIT AND CREDIT.——QUITS ! 
MEMOIRS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

1,500 Copies. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUTFULI.AH. 
DUFFERIN'S LETTERS FROM HIGH LA [ 1 DES. 
ANNIVERSARIES. By T. H. Gill. 
WHAT YOU WILL——THE INTERPRETER. 
VERICOUR’S LIFE OF DANTE. 
DORAN’S COURT FOOLS._—CHOW-CHOW. 
CARTER’S LIFE OF BISHOP ARMSTRONG. 
WILSON’S SCAMPER THROUGH GERMANY. 
CANDLISH’S LIFE IN A RISEN SAVIOUR. 
HUC’S CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 
SCROPE’S GEOLOGY OF CENTRAL FRANCE. 
MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF ST.-SIMON. 
VON TEMPSKY’S TRAVELS IN MEXICO. 
ENGLISH HEARTS AND ENGLISH HANDS. 
STANLEY’S SINAI AND PALESTINE. 
MAURICE'S EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN. 
LOFTUS'S RESEARCHES IN CHALDEA. 
NORMANBY’S YEAR OF REVOLUTION. 
ESSAYS. By Dr. Samuel Brown. 
ORPHANS. By Mrs, Oliphant. 
BARTH’S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHES. 
KIDDER’S TRAVELS IN BRAZIL. 
CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S ST. PAUL. 





Fresh Copies are added as freely as Subscribers may 
require them; and an ample supply is provided of all the 
principal New Works as they appear, 


Single Subscription, One Guinea 
per Annum. 


Fifteen Volumes at one time of the Newest Works, 
exchangeable (in Sets) at pleasure, Five Guineas per 
Annum. , 

Prospectuses, with Lists of Books on Sale at Reduced 
Prices, will be forwarded, Postage Free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


509, 510, and 511, New Oxford Street, and 20 and 21, 
Museum Street, London ; and 74 and 76, Cross Street, 
Manchester. 
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REVIEWS. 
the Complete Works of Richard Crashaw, 
Canon of Loretto. Edited by William B. 
Turnbull, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
law. J. R. Smith. 


Few designations that have passed into general | 


acceptance without inquiry, and, almost with- 
out challenge, appear to us more infelicitous 
than that of “metaphysical” applied, by com- 
mon assent, to Donne, Cowley, and a few others 
who adopted, or fell into, their vein of mixed pe- 
dantry and conceit. Johnson, who is not respon- 
sible for the selection of the term, but who was 
the first to attempt its illustration and vindicate 
its use, has utterly failed to establish by criti- 
cism or examples the propriety of its application. 
Weare informed by Boswell that he was prouder 
of his Life of Cowley than of any of the 
series of his ‘ Lives of the Poets, on account of 
the description it contains of the style and 
singularities of the metaphysical poets ; but | 
we apprehend that, like the parents who are | 
‘said to be fondest of those children that have | 
cost them the most trouble in the rearing, the | 
secret of Johnson’s admiration of this passage, | 
may be traced to the labour he expended upon | 
it, which, as often happens, was exactly in the 
inverse ratio to its value. Whoever will take 
the trouble to read that dissertation carefully, 
with a view to discover the grounds upon | 
which the epithet is employed, or the exact | 
sense it is intended to convey, will find that he 
has bestowed his pains to no purpose. The 
critical exposition through which we are con- 
ducted in this investigation is a curiosity in 
its way, and may be regarded as a remarkable 
specimen of genuine Johnsonian art. Great pomp 
of diction and sonorous periods are brought to 
bear upon familiar commonplaces, and topics 
that are either absolutely extraneous, or that 
aremade so by the disproportionate importance 
attached to them. But the reason why Cowley 
and the rest are called metaphysical poets, no 
where appears. The whole essay is a happy 
exemplification of that verbal grandeur which 
amodern wit has typified under a well-known 
ee ‘In the name of the Prophet,— 
os ! ” 

If, however, we are not favoured by Johnson 
with his theory of poetical metaphysics, we 
obtain from him some excellent hints as to the 
features that really constitute the peculiarities 
of that school which is referred in its origin to 
Donne, and which went out, according to half 
a dozen critics, with half-a-dozen different 
writers. The display of learning out of place, 
and for mere vanity ; the exhibition of thoughts 
“often new, but seldom natural ;” the yoking 
together by violence of heterogeneous ideas ; the 
ransacking of nature and art for illustrations, 
comparisons, and allusions ; the substitution 
of hyperbole for the true sublime ; the indul- 
gence in false conceits, and the lying on the 
watch for novelty,—are characteristics which 
will be at once recognized as specially belonging 
to Donne and his followers. But how they 
came to be considered “ metaphysical,” neither 
Johnson nor anybody else has undertaken to 
explain. We entirely agree with Campbell, 
who thinks that the term applies with much. 
More justice to the quatrains of Davies and 
Fulke Greville, and their imitators, Overbury 
and Davenant (especially the former), than to 
any one of the writers to whom it has been 





| 


| and felicity which have seldom been equalled. 


force and clearness that display his critical 
powers to considerable advantage, carried 
abstract reasoning into verse with an acuteness 


He reasons, undoubtedly, with too much 
labour, formality, and subtlety, to afford uni- 
form poetical pleasure. The generality of his 
stanzas exhibit hard arguments interwoven 
with the pliant materials of fancy so closely, 
that we may compare them to a texture of 
cloth and metallic threads, which is cold and 
stiff, while it is splendidly curious. There is 
this difference, however, between Davies and 
the commonly styled metaphysical poets, that 
he argues like a hard thinker, and they, for the 
most part, like madmen.” It might, perhaps, 
be said with even greater justice, that they do 
not argue at all; for, whatever may be thought 
of their subtlety of expression, or their skill in 
bringing out unexpected analogies, argument 
will scarcely be insisted upon by their most 
ardent admirers as one of the weapons by the 
use of which they are distinguished. 

It seems to us, then, high time to determine 
the place of that class of writers whom John- 
son hardly condescended to admit as poets, and 
whom he describes somewhat contemptuously 
as “ this species of poets, for,’ he adds paren- 
thetically, by way of excusing himself for 
using the term, “poets they were called by 
themselves and their admirers.” If the term 
metaphysical is to be retained in our poetical 
history, let it be applied to those who are 
in some degree fairly entitled to it, and who 
exhibit in their works the metaphysical ele- 
ment paramout to every other. With such 
poets as Davies and Fulke Greville on our roll, 
it is quite as much an error of statement, as it is 
a fallacy of judgment, to set up a metaphysical 
school, of which Donne is said to be the 
founder, and Suckling, Cowley, Cleveland, and 
Milton the supporters. That any critic who 
was acquainted with our long and illustrious 
line of poets, should have collected these names 
together as the “imitators” and “successors” 
of Donne, and as comprising the English meta- 
physical school, is matter for ‘surprise ; but 
that Johnson should have done so is all but 
incredible. That he has done so, however, may 
be readily ascertained by reference to his Life 
of Cowley, where the whole matter is set forth 
in an elaborate form. Upon, that high autho- 
rity—which even Southey considered himself 
so much bound to respect, that he would not 
venture to call it into question when he 
knew it was wrong—this manifest error has 
been transmitted, and adopted, by almost all 
subsequent critics, until at last it has become a 
settled article of faith, which nobody dreams 
of disputing, that Donne, Cowley, and their 
followers constitute the metaphysical school of 
poetry. All we can do in this place is to protest 
against that dogma, and to express a hope that 
some competent historian of our poetry, follow- 
ing up the work which Warton not unworthily 
begun, will assign to Donne and Cowley their 
proper rank, and transfer the metaphysical 
honours to the poets to whom they justly 
belong. 

To that class, whatever it may be designated, 
of which Donne was “a shining light? 
Richard Crashaw may be referred. He hi 
much the same religious feeling, with a purer 
heart and a higher enthusiasm ; he is full of 
kindred conceits, and equally fond of chasing 
them to extremities ; and there is in him, as 
in all the pee of that peculiar vein, a singular 
mixture of puerility and subtlety, a quaintness 


which excite the imagination of the reader in 
a remarkable degree, and often take his judg- 
ment by surprise. 

Of the life of Richard Crashaw very little is 
known. His father, a Bachelor of Divinity, 
and preacher at the Temple, appears to have 
been a man of ability and eminence, and as 
much distinguished by his opposition to 
Popery as his son afterwards became by his 
adoption of it. He published several works. 
One of them was a translation of the life of a 
noble Italian convert to the Protestant faith ; 
another was ‘A Dialogue between the Soul and 
Body of a Damned Man,’ translated into verse ; 
and a third was a ‘ Manual for True Catholics,’ 
consisting of confessions and meditations, in 
verse, professing to be Englished out of the 
original Latin. He also published sundry dis- 
courses, chiefly directed against the Jesuits. 
Richard Crashaw was born in London; but 
the date is matter of conjecture. By the aid 
of two friends of his father, he was educated 
at the Charter House, under Dr. Brook, to 
whose memory he afterwards inscribed a touch- 
ing epitaph. From the Charter House he was 
removed to Cambridge in 1632. Four years 
afterwards he became a Fellow of Peter House, 
having taken his Bachelor’s degree in 1633. 
In 1641, according to Wood, he was incor- 
porated at Oxford, where he took his Master’s 
degree. His collegiate career terminated in 
1644, when he refused to subscribe the Cove- 
nant, in common with several others, and was 
in consequence ejected from the University. 
Then commenced a life of penury, wandering, 
and obscurity. He embraced Popery, and re- 
paired to Paris. To doubt the sincerity of 
Crashaw in a change from which he derived 
nothing but suffering and humiliation, would 
be bigotry of a very bad order. Nor would 
such an observation be called for, or necessary, 
if we had not examples before us like that 
of Dryden, to whom rank injustice continues 
to be done on this ground of change of religion. 
It may be difficult to comprehend by what 
process of sophistication the author of the 
*Religio Laici’ came afterwards to be the 
author of ‘The Hind and the Panther ;’ but 
these are mysteries of the heart and the reason 
which are not given to man to penetrate ; and 
nothing can be more degrading to the dignity 
of our literature than to ascribe them to 
corrupt motives, without full and conclusive 
evidence. 

Crashaw did not long survive his martyrdom 
at Oxford. It is not clearly made out how 
soon afterwards he actually entered the Church 
of Rome ; but it may be taken for granted 
that he was half-way on the road before he 
refused the Covenant, and while he was yet in 
the enjoyment of some reputation as a popular 
preacher at the University. In 1646, less than 
two years after he was expelled, Cowley found 
him in Paris in a state of destitution. There 
were so many points of sympathy between them, 
that the interest which Cowley, who, notwith- 
standing all his sufferings in the royal cause, 
was comparatively a prosperous man, took in 
the misfortunes of his brother poet may be 
easily appreciated. He introduced Crashaw to 
thesexiled queen, who recommended him to 
the “protection of some influential people at 
Rome, through whom he became secretary to 
one of the cardinals, and was finally appointed 
acanon of the church of Loretto. The brief 
remainder of his life seems to have been passed. 
in the practice of austere devotion; and all 
that is further known of him is that he died of 








exclusively attached by a sort of traditional 
fashion. “ Davies,” says Campbell, with a 


resources under difficulties of his own making, 


and eccentricity of images, and a‘ fertility of | a fever, in his preferment at Loretto, where he 


| was buried about the year 1650. 
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It may be gathered from Crashaw’s poems, 
written whilst che was yet resident in the 
University, that his religious sentinents had 
always been of an ascetic cast, and that his 
transition to the Church of Rome was only a 
question of time and circumstance. The 
editor of the original edition of the ‘Steps to 
the Temple, in 1646, says that the poems were 
aptly so called, “for in the Temple of God, 
under His wing, he [Crashaw] led his life in 
St. Mary’sChurch, near St. Peter’s College ; there 
he lodged under Tertullian’s roof of angels ; 
there he made his nest more gladly than 
David’s swallow near the house cf God; 
where, like a primitive saint, he offered more 
prayers in the night than others usually ofter 
in the day. There he penned these poems— 
steps for happy souls to climb heaven by.” 
We learn from the same authority that 
Crashaw was master of no less than five lan- 
guages, besides his mother-tongue,—Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, and Spanish ; and that, 
in addition to his genius for poetry, he was 
skilled in music, drawing, limning, and 
graving, “exercises of his curious inventions 
and sudden fancy,” which were the “sub- 
servient recreations” of his vacant hours. 
Crashaw’s first publication—a small collection 
of Latin poems, called ‘ Epigrammata Sacra ’— 
was published anonymously at Cambridge, in 
1634. It is in this collection the famous 
epigram is to be found, which has so often 
been ascribed to Dryden and others, of the 
miracle of turning water into wine :— 


** O, "tis not a tear, 
Tis a star about to drop 
From thine eye into its sphere ; 
The sun will stoop to take it up. 
Proud will his sister be to wear 
This, thine eye’s jewel, in her ear.”’ 


it is curiously exquisite in its way. 


*< O, tis a tear, 
Too true a tear; for no sad eyne, 
How sad soe’er, 
Rain so true a tear as thine ; 
Each drop having a place so dear, 
Weeps for itself; is its own tear. 


** Such a pearl as this is, 
Slipt from Aurora’s dewy breast, 
The rosebud’s sweet lip kisses ; 
And such the rose itself, when vext 
With ungentle flames, does shed, 
Sweating in too warm a bed.” 


we are accustomed to regard as sacred. 
is an example :— 


** ON OUR CRUCIFIED LORD, NAKED AND BLOODY. 


“ Th’ have left Thee naked, Lord: O that they had! 
This garment, too, I would they had denied. 
Thee with Thyself they have too richly clad, 
Opening the purple wardrobe of Thy side. 
O never could there garment be too good 
For Thee to wear, but this of Thine own blood! ” 


from a numerous collection :— 


““ON THE WOUNDS OF OUR CRUCIFIED LORD. 
“ O these wakeful wounds of Thine ! 


“ Lympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit.” | Are they mouths or are they eyes ? 


** The conscious water saw its Gcd and blushed.’’ 


Be they mouths or be they eyne, 
Each bleeding part some one supplies. 





Although Crashaw was personally neglected, | 


his poetry appears to have enjoyed no incon- 
siderable popularity, the ‘Steps to the Temple’ 
having run through three editions within as | 
many years, in his own lifetime. His writings 
subsequently fell into obscurity, but were revived 
by Pope, who levied obligations upon them, 
which he had the grace, rather grudgingly, to 
acknowledge. He is reported by Spence to have 
described him as a worse sort of Cowley,—a 
judgment which requires some qualification. 
Crashaw was more directly a follower of Ma- 
rino, to whom both Donne and Cowley were 
largely indebted, and from whom Crashaw 
translated the ‘Sespetto di Herodi’ Selden, 
who was an intimate friend of the poet, inti- 
mates, in his ‘Table Talk, that Crashaw had 
at one time an intention of writing against the 
stage, but that he had succeeded in diverting 
him from his purpose. Perhaps the highest 
evidence we can have to the character of 
Crashaw is that he enjoyed the friendship of 
Selden. 

Of the poetry of Crashaw we have left our- 
selves little room to speak; but it is hardly 
necessary, as we have. already indicated its 
character, and the reader has an opportunity, 
by the republication before us, of satisfying 
his curiosity at the fountain-head. <A glance 
at two or three passages will serve to 


give a flavour of the verse to those who but must be content with a fragment. The 
now fall in with the poet’s name for the first whole lyric is charmingly playtel, and Oalb-et 


** Lo, a mouth! whose full-bloom’d lips 
At too dear a rate are roses. 
Lo, a blood-shot eye! that weeps, 
And many a cruel tear discloses. 


“ O thou that on this foot hast laid 
Many a kiss and many a tear, 
Now thou shalt have all repaid, 
Whatsoe’er thy charges were. 


** This foot hath got a mouth and lips, 
To pay the sweet sum of thy kisses ; 
To pay thy tears, an eye that weeps, 
Instead of tears, such gems as this is. 
“ The difference only this appears, 
Nor can the change offend ; 
The debt is paid in ruby tears, 
Which thou in pearls did lend.’ 


fervent, is more delicate.” 


Nothing can be more absurd than this ; yet 
Again :— 


The application of this style of writing to 
strictly religious themes has sometimes a start- 
ling effect, from the painfully-ludicrous fami- 
liarity it induces in the treatment of subjects 
Here 


Of a similar character is the following, taken 


—— 

** Meet you her, my Wishes, 

Bespeak her to my blisses, 

And be ye call’d my absent kisses. 
“| wish her beauty, 

That owes not all its duty 

To gaudy tire, or glist’ring shoe-tic. 
“* Something more than 

Taffata or tissue can, 

Or rampant feather, or rich fan. 
** More than the spoil 

Of shop, or silkworm’s toil, 

Or a bought blush, or a set smile. 
** A face, that’s best 

By its own beauty dress’d, 

And can command alone the rest. 
* A face, made up 

Out of no other shop, 

Than what Nature’s white hand sets ope. 
“ A cheek, where youth 

And blood, with pen of truth, 

Write what the reader sweetiy rueth. 
* Lips, where all day 

A lover’s kiss may play, 

Yet carry nothing thence away.’’ 

The editor of this volume has done nothing 
in the way of criticism or annotation to guide 
or assist the reader. In that respect the edition 
is barren. But we must not be ungrateful. 
We have here the whole of Crashaw’s works, 
collected for the first time, clearly printed ina 
handsome form, and issued at a low price, 
This is something for which, all lovers of our 
old poetry ought to be thankful. 





Essays in History, Biography, Geography, 
Engineering, &c.: contributed to the ‘Quarterly 
Review. By the late Earl of Ellesmere. 
Murray. 
Tue late Lord Ellesmere’s mind being more 
full than strong, rather marked by deliberation 
than emphasis, and leaning less to party-spirit 
than to judicial discrimination, was in many 
respects well adapted for the literary labour, 
the results of which are here published under 
his name. <A series of good “ quarterly re- 
views,” however, does not necessarily make a 
good book. We have seen, in one instance at 
least, how an unusual combination of powers of 
style, and an unrivalled extent and accuracy of 
knowledge, have succeeded in giving a standard 
character to reprints from the ‘ Edinburgh’ 
But non cuivis hominum. contingit,—Lord 


ns _: : Macaulay, in treating of history, has given us 
ne ae A 8 mee a rane weed full and finished pictures where Lord Elles- 
short of sanctity may be offended in the | Ce has erry, cominet merely Py spe 
present age, when devotion, perhaps not more teresting and stri ay Leta r }, Se, on ean 

With the most im.| Pits of morals or politics where minds from 
plicit belief in the sincerity of Crashaw’s their very constitution must differ, the opinion 
impressions, the ardour in the pursuit of of the, Samer ie WeigRey Gnp | Unhesttnting, 
images will be more obvious to most readers 


whilst that of the latter is qualified by the 
scrupulous account which is taken of all the 


of such productions than the religious zeal. 
Curious as studies of poetical filigrane wrought 
out of sacred topics, we confess we prefer, 
upon the whole, the application of that inge- 
nious process to mundane affairs. To that 
class belongs an exquisite little poem, called 
“Wishes to his supposed Mistress” We wish 
we could transplant it entire into our columns, 


elements of uncertainty. 
the pages of this volume, what Lord Ellesmere’s 
distinctive views were, or whether, indeed, he 
had any, would be difficult, although modem 
history and politics came not unfrequently 
under his consideration. 
opinion seems to be belief in the Duke of 
ellington : a very good creed no doubt, but 


To ascertain from 


The only strong 


pty beauty :— 
As an average specimen of conceits run out “ Whoe’er she be, 
: That ible she, 
to the finest thread, as glass-blowers spin a Seal tarsi 


hair of glass, the well-known piece called 
‘The Tear’ may be cited. We cannot quote 
the whole, but a few stanzas will suffice :-— 


“ What bright soft thing is this, 
Sweet Mary, thy fair eyes’ expense ? 
A moist speck it is, 
A watery diamond ; from whence 
The very term, I think, was found, 
The water of a diamond. 


That shall command my heart and me: 


** Where’er she lie 
Lock’d up from mortal eye, 
In shady leaves of destiny : 


* Till that ripe birth 
Of studied fate, stand forth, 
And teach her fair steps to our earth : 


** Till that divine 
Idea take a shrine 
Of crystal blest, through which to shine: 








one pretty generally indulged in, whilst the 
homage in this case is paid rather to his military 
than to his political character. Even to this 
slight and apparently quite safe extent within 
the covers of a Tory review, no admission is 
made,—no irrevocable judgment is pronounced. 
In all other respects these reviews may have 
been written by a political Gallio who eschewed 
the burden and the heat, the rough handling 
and possible loss of dignity contingent upon a 
descent into that arena. Even Canning’s 
Knife-grinder, it will be remembered, had too 
much regard for his personal comfort and 
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ition in society ever to “meddle with | by Lord Derby ; but, guided by the light of against the old scandal about Raphael had 


litics, sir!” 


If thus the essayist’s public | facts which we possess, he could scarcely , begun, before this, to make itself heard. At 


character is not revealed to us, neither, on the | believe that the isolation of the Japanese could | any rate, these essays evidently received no 


other hand, are the traits of private feeling, 
which are more easily and commonly kept out 
of sight, laid open to our observation. In one 
instance only may we learn incidentally what 
was his tone of thought with regard to those 
critical qualities which determine a man’s 
career. In short, if we except a few anecdotes 
respecting the late Duke of Bridgewater, and one 
abouta picture in the gallery now at Ellesmere 
House, it will be found that the name of the 
noble essayist derives nothing from, whilst it 
adds nothing to, the effect of these articles as 
literary productions. This is certainly an 
instance in which the republication of reviews 
from a Quarterly is attended with no more 
increased value than the mere statement of the 
fact of their authorship on the title-page. It 
becomes seriously a question then, whether 
these reprints are attended with any worthy 
result, except as a sort of family memento. 
If the appendage of Sir William Hamilton’s 
name, for instance, to his contributions to the 
‘Edinburgh’ did, as we have no doubt it 
would, immediately raise those articles in 


the prefixing of Lord Ellesmere’s name to his 
reviews has no such effect, what conclusion can 
we draw, except an unfavourable one to the 
powers of the latter writer ? 

Lord Ellesmere however shows himself in 
these pages to be what every one believed him— 
a studious and accomplished writer, possessed 
of considerable knowledge and great taste in the 
fine arts ; and his treatment of most questions 
is that which would be acquiesced in by most 
educated persons who moved in society some 
ten or twenty years ago. The two first essays 
are upon Japan. Lord Ellesmere, as might be 
expected, argues against the bold, thorough- 

ed, opening-up policy of the late Sir 
tamford Raffles. The noble essayist counsels 
caution, moderation, and justice. He says :— 


“We are as anxious as Sir Stamford Raffles 
could be for the ubiquity of our flag and the 
expansion of our commerce. For ourselves, 
indeed, being neither governors, merchants, nor 
missionaries, we have no higher motive than that 
which actuated the Fatima of the nursery tale in 
sighing for a. peep into the blue chamber of the 
eastern sea. That motive of curiosity is a strong 
one. But the key of British enterprise, which has 
unlocked the treasure-chambers of the world, has no 
power when applied to the steel-clenched postern 
of Japan. It has been shivered in the attempt, 
and there is blood on the fragments. We should 
be sorry to learn that the directors of Eastern 
enterprise, undeterred by former failures, or 
inspired by a few paltry successes on the maritime 
frontier of China and its corrupted dependencies, 
were about to renew experiments on Japan. 
Nothing, we are satisfied, can be more unwise 
than to argue from Chinese or Corean premises to 
Japanese conclusions ; nothing more wanton and 
unprofitable than to risk by any attempt to force 
an intercourse, the disruption of the last link 
which yet connects that singular country with the 
European family. Some great and sweeping 
revolution must disorganize her government and 
obliterate her institutions, before we can approach 
her coasts in any other guise than that of invaders 
of an unoffending, we wish we could add un- 
offended, nation.” 


What Lord Ellesmere would have said now, 


continue much longer. The connection be-| amending or after touches from the hand of 
tween Japan and China must be so great, that | the writer. 

a throwing open of Chinese trade must shatter 
the barriers of this unexampled exclusiveness. | execution upon a few of the dull platitudes and 


In the fifth essay, Lord Ellesmere does 


In treating of the character of Wallenstein, | commonplace moralities of Alison, and exposes 


Lord Ellesmere is found, to some extent, to be | some of his ignorant bluadeis 1 a very vseiul 


the apologist of the great Friedlander. He | and business-like style. It is only to be wished 
dwells on the terms of the contract with the |that the amending hand had followed the 
Emperor, and comments upon them in the | history throughout. . 

following manner :— _ The seventh essay, which is one of the most 
“Such a tone of princely independence had interesting, is upon * Aqueducts and Canals.’ 
been before assumed by William of Nassau in his | It is this which contains the sketch of the life 
dealings with the tyrant of Spain; but Wallen- | and undertakings of the late Duke of Bridge- 
stein’s pretensions to assume it were, we think, | water, and conveys, in doubtless very authentic 
more questionable than those of a prince of}colours, a rather flattering family likeness. 
Orange. Be this as it may, Wallenstein was at | The incognito of the writer would perhaps have 


least justified in taking good security against the 
Spanish confessors and other intriguers of the 
court. In point of policy, he may be blamed for 
an extravagance in his conditions dangerous to 
the interests they were intended to secure. In 
respect of plain-dealing, none can impeach him. 
That extravagance nothing but success could 
justify. It placed his existence on the fall of that 
iron die which had won him hitherto the prize of 
many a game. The present stake was as noble a 
one as war could offer; and he set, without 
further hesitation, fame, fortune, and life on the 
hazard.” 


Here Wallenstein is made to be pretentious 
and cautious, extravagant and plain-dealing, 
all in the course of four sentences. The 
analysis, no doubt, is minute ; but what is the 
residuum? Everything positive in Wallenstein’s 
character seems to have exhaled, except a 
carefully-adjusted volume of opposing quali- 
ties,—a sort of see-saw of good and bad, which 
paralyzes equally our admiration and aversion, 
and leaves only, as the old chemists used to 
say, a caput mortuwm. 
Lord Ellesmere’s remarks upon Mr., now 
Dr., Waagen’s ‘Art and Artists in England, 
are marked by special knowledge ; and as far 
as regards the book itself, tees fully con- 
firmed by after observation. riting so far 
back as in 1838, Lord Ellesmere condemns the 
style which Wilkie adopted after his foreign 
tour. “He appeared,” says Lord Ellesmere, 
“ after his return from Rome and Madrid, an 
eclectic imitator of painters, especially of 
Rembrandt—a most dangerous guide.” The 
essayist speaks also of the “ ebullition of cotton 
which Mr. Turner was pleased to call an ava- 
lanche last year.” Other remarks of this kind 
show both the soundness of the essayist’s 
general views and the fluctuations of public 
opinion. Then occurs the note recording the 
circumstance, no doubt within the writer’s own 
knowledge, of Sir A. Calcott having been 


for 6001. The name of the work is not stated. 


draws it :— 





with Mr. Commissioner Yeh on board one of 
the Queen’s ships, and Canton in the hands of 
four allied Powers, it is difficult to surmise. 
His views might possibly fall in with those 


| of the painter of the Transfiguration.” 


falsely reputed to have asked 1,500 guineas for 
a picture which he really undertook to execute 


Touching Raphael, the theory in June, 1838, 
seems to have been unfavourable to the purity 
of life which has been recently alleged. The 
following distinction is put, mdeed, into the 
mouth of an objector, but the essayist himself 


done his cause some good; for, in many in- 

stances, the reader is disposed to reverse the 

favourable judgment of Lord Ellesmere. Ac- 

cording to the essayist (page 228), the Duke of 

Bridgewater refused to marry the Duchess of 

Hamilton, the most beautiful woman of her 

day, because she declined to break off a con- 

tinuance of intimacy with her sister, whose 

reputation had suffered from evil report. It is 

further intimated that the consequence of this 

resolution affected the Duke with consider- 

able chagrin, and finally led him to devote 

himself to the construction of the Bridgewater 

Canal,—an undertaking which brought him at 

one time to the verge of ruin. Instead of join- 
ing in the habits of young men of his own age, 
he affected singularities in his dress and diet, 
and was every evening engaged with an en- 
gineer in most earnest conversation about 
canals, to the amusement of some of the party. 
This conduct, in less favourable eyes, might be 
considered arbitrary and ungracious. Again, 
the attempt of the Duke of Bridgewater to in- 
ftuence the prerogative of the Crown, by the 
well-known provisions of his will, is justified, 
or, at least, palliated on very insufficient 
grounds. 

These are, however, some of the few points 
of special interest which are to be found in 
these essays; and but for these we see no 
reason why speculations which have for the 
most part been superseded by modern dis- 
covery, should not have been left to occupy 
their appropriate and respectable position 
amidst the fugitive literature of the past. 





Wanderings in the Land of Ham. By a 
Daughter of Japhet. Longman and Co. 

WE are disposed to think that women are 
pre-eminently qualified by nature for writing 
amusing books of travels. Their habit of 
judging from first impressions enables them 
to give a reader exactly that sort of informa- 
tion which he wants. Where a man would 
bore you with measurements of temples, statis- 
tical details, or political disquisitions, which 
would, in all probability, be all wrong, a 
woman describes to you, in a few felicitous words, 
the appearance and manners of the people, 
criticizes the style of their conversation and 
their dress, hits off the general features of the 


“Tt is invain that the advocates of a laxer|towns and public buildings, and seasons the 
creed would oppose to such theories [é.e. theories | whole with some malicious and piquant remarks 
of abstinence and mortification] the example of} on her fellow-travellers. But, further, in Eastern 
him in whose studio the Fornarina was domiciled. | travel the better half of the English public 
These enthusiasts are worshippers, indeed, of|haye an immense advantage. Men can only 
| Raphael, but of the young pupil of Perugino, not | describe to us the male portion of Eastern 


nations. But the “daughter of Japhet” can 


This we are surprised to find, having sup-| penetrate within the iron doors of the harem, 





which have been somewhat generally expressed | posed that the now general and confident outcry | and disclose the secrets of the prison-houses 
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which confine, not as with us, the burglar and 
the assassin, but the fairest of the fairer portion 
of the creation, the most p2rfect sp2cimens of 
the Caucasian type of humanity, the créme de 
la créme of female beauty. After all that has 
been written about the East, Lady Mary 
Mary Wortley Montagu’s Letters remain the 
most fascinating book of travels in the English 
language ; and in “A Daughter of Japhet” 
Lady Mary has found a promising disciple. 

When we read a preface, we are always 
inclined to say, with Hamlet, “Begin, murderer, 
leave thy damnable faces and begin ;” but 
there is something which redeems “A Daughter 
of Japhet’s” modest preface. It was evidently 
written for the purpose of getting in, just at 
the end, and as if the fact were quite unim- 
portant, the interesting piece of intelligence that 
the authoress is seventeen! This explains the 
fact that a Mr. L. rode out from Cairo to pay a 
visit to the party just as they had settled 
themselves in their boat, yclept The Sphina, 
and forgot the pass-word, which forgetfulness 
on his made it impossible for him to 
return through the gates of the city till next 
day, and sundry other otherwise unaccountable 
follies committed byfellow-travellers, down even 
to a Methodist parson returning from a mission 
to the soldiers on the Rock of Gibraltar. It does 
certainly seem strange that a young English 
lady of seventeen should make a journey for 
pleasure, which, some years ago, would have 
been considered .a serious undertaking for a 
man. But, as an English soldier who was 
afraid to enter a pyramid from which “A 
Daughter of Japhet” had just emerged, 
observed, ‘There is nothing English ladies 
will not do now-a-days.” The steam-engine, 
with its corollaries, has removed all real diffi- 
culty and danger from the path of the traveller, 
and the trifling inconveniences that remain 
have only the effect of adding a zest to the 
undertaking in the eyes of a young Englishweman 
accustomed to climb the Scottish hills shod 
with neat Balmorals, or to thread her way 
through the crowd of Rotten Row, or to ride 
across the country to the cover’s side with her 
brothers, or to. accompany them for a sail in 
their yacht This courage and ee 
may, we allow, be carried too far. The ‘Un- 
protected Females in Norway, and the 
authoresses of the ‘Timely Retreat,’ have 
succeeded in showing how anything, however 
good in itself, may be spoiled by exaggeration. 
But from all affectation of masculine boldness 
“A Daughter of Japhet” is as yet free. We 
only trust that the pleasing freedom of innocent 
seventeen may not degenerate, in maturer age, 
into “strong-mindedness.” But it is time we 
introduce our readers to the book. 

In the winter of 1855-1856 the “ Daughter 
of Japhet,” her mother, an invalid brother, a 
maid and a man servant, started from Paris for 
an Egyptian tour, rendered expedient by the 
state of the brother's health. “TI,” says the 
writer, “installed myself as recorder of our 
adventures, though, truly, with no intention at 
the time of presenting them to the public.” 
Perhaps if she had had such an intention, her 
record would not have been so amusing. In 
fact, she describes everything she sees without 
troubling herself about whether it has been 
described before or not ; and this is the merit of 
the book. It gives the impressions made upon 
a very clever and well-informed young lady b 
scenes with which we are most of us we 
acquainted; not only Egypt, but Avignon, 
Marseilles, Malta, Gibraltar, Cadiz, Lisbon, are 
all described from her point of view, and a 
very just one it is. 








Arrived in Egypt, the little party meet with 
the usual amount of imposition from the 
drazomans, hotel-keepers, and sailors, and the 
usual adventures in their sail up the Nile. 
Their man-servant, as usual, gets into some 
scrape, and is left behind ; and the maid, as 
usual too, consults her mistress on the merits 
of two suitors, and leaves her place to marry 
some bearded hero just when she is most 
wanted. Cairo, Thebes, and Luxor and Phil, 
Dendera, the Pyramids, the vocal Memnon, 
and the Sphinxes are “done,” the rapids are 
“shot” and the crocodiles are not ; in short, 
all the regular incidents of a trip up the Nile 
are duly gone through and recorded. Lepsius, 
the wanton and laborious defacer of ancient 
monuments, is held up to the reprobation he 
deserves ; the bazaars are described, and the 
Arabs and the Copts ; and the descriptions, 
however familiar their subjects, are very plea- 
sant reading. But the “ Daughter of Japhet” 
visited the Letcons of two men of rank, Kour- 
schid Pasha, and Ismail Pasha, and her ac- 
count of what she saw in both is curious and 
interesting :— 


“We were met at the door by a number of 
black slaves, who ushered us through some outer 
halls into a long alley, arched over by branches of 
orange-trees, which led into a large room paved 
with marble, where there were crowds of black 
and white female slaves. The next room we came 
to was the presence-chamber ; it was a very long 
room, richly carpeted, and furnished only with 
divans and a few chairs arranged against the 
walls; the want of tables, or of anything in the 
centre of the room, made it look very bare. We 
were introduced in due form to the princess ; she 
was sitting on a pile of cushions on a divan, at 
the farther end of the apartment. We touched 
her hand, and then pressed our own to our mouths 
and foreheads, she doing the same. Only inti- 
mate friends kissed her hand. She made my 
mother sit next her, and inquired through our 
friend who we were, and what we had come to 
Egypt for; she could not understand what 
brought us, if. we were not consuls’ wives, or 
otherwise belonging to some one in office; she 
could not believe we had come so far merely for 
pleasure! Pipes were presented to each of us 
to smoke; they were about five feet long, and 
beautifully ornamented ; the mouthpieces were of 
amber, set round with precious stones; they alone 
were valued at from one to two hundred guineas ; 
the pipe-bowls rested on the ground on little 
silver trays. Coffee was handed round on exqui- 
site little china finjans, or cups, just the shape 
and size of egg-cups; these cups were in cases of 
the same form, made of a filigree work of silver 
and diamonds. The coffee was delicious, though 
it was rather thick, as they never strain it, and it 
was given us sometimes with and sometimes with- 
out sugar; they put ambergris in it to scent it. 
The dresses, both of the ladies and the slaves, 
were gorgeous; some were made of the finest 
Cashmerian stuff, some of gold and silver tissue, 
and many were lined with rich furs; but costly 
as were the materials of which these dresses were 
made, we thought the make of them very ugly, 
and the figures they adorned most ungainly. 
Every one knows that a Turkish woman prides 
herself upon being fatter than her neighbours; 
this being the case, I need not expatiate upon the 
unbecomingness of a close-fitting garment, which 
the under vest is; over it are thrown in various 
ways folds of rich stuffs which descend to the 
knee, or ankle, below which the baggy yellow silk 
drawers are seen in all their glory. We were dis- 
appointed at the want of beauty, which we had 
some right to expect, at least among the Circas- 
sian slaves. But even among the young ones, 
there were few good-looking, and some of them 
squinted! As to the elderly women, they were 
hideous to behold, and dreadfully fat. They 


seldom go out, even fora drive, and in consequence 
look sickly and sleepy. Their eyebrows are 
darkened with /ohl ; they are made to meet bya 
line across the bridge of the nose. Their head. 
dresses are very ugly; they crop their own hair 
very short, and as false hair is considered more 
becoming, they wear a great deal of it, generally 
in long pig-tails, in which they plait black sik 
and finish them off in a tassel; they tie red - 
snuff-coloured cotton handkerchiefs round their 
heads, and these fascinating coiffwres they ora. 
ment profusely with precious stones, chiefly 
diamonds. Their jewellery is beautiful, and the 
quantity they possess is immense; they set more 
value upon the size than upon the quality of their 
diamonds. 

“ight frightful old hags squatted at one end 
of the room, and nearly deafened us all the time 
of our visit with their singing. They accom. 
panied themselves chiefly on tambourines, and 
tarrabukkas (a kind of drum). At our request 
two slaves were made to dance; this performance 
was more clumsy than it is possible to imagine, 
The great art seemed to consist in setting the 
heels down first, and turning the toes in. Their 
dress was different to that of the other slaves; 
they wore light gauzy skirts, and very closely. 
fitting boddices, which looked like network of 
gold and silver thread plentifully ornamented 
with jewels, and hung all over with tiny coins, 
which jingled at every step. One peculiarly un. 
graceful movement, which was frequently re- 
peated, was done with the feet far apart, by 
shaking the upper part of the body violently, as 
if it was loosely resting upon the hips, and was 
coming in two. They were very supple, and 
threw themselves into the most extraordinary 
contortions. They had castanets on their fingers, 
which added to the din. In fact, the noise was so 
great as to make it almost impossible to talk; we 
therefore did nothing but sip coffee, and smoke 
our pipes. This was the second time of my trying 
to smoke; I liked it very much. The tobacco 
used by the ladies, and indeed I believe by every 
one in Egypt, is a very mild kind of Latakia, so 
named from a place on the coast of Syria, where 
it is prepared in great quantities. In the hareems 
it is highly perfumed, and fills the air with a de- 
licious fragrant smell like incense. Our visit 
lasted three hours, and we came away very thankful 
that we were not doomed to spend our lives in the 
same manner.” 


This is sadly disenchanting ; at the same 
time a slender sylph of seventeen might, per- 
haps, be rather severe on the rounded maturity 
of Kourschid’s favourites. Ismail’s taste was 
more in accordance with hers :— 


“One of the largest rooms we entered had four- 
teen or sixteen medallions along the wall, with 
Ismail Pasha’s initials traced in diamonds upon 
each. The letters appeared from eight to ten 
inches high! Everything was in the same style. 
It would be impossible to detail the gorgeousness 
of all we saw. Every room had different hang- 
ings, but all of the richest silks, and in keeping 
with the rest of the furniture. In some there 
were soft and beautiful carpets, and in others the 
floor was of inlaid marble. In many there were 
elegant fountains, and the ceilings in all were of 
polished wood, arranged in mosaics, or exhibiting 
the grain in beautiful combinations. When the 
gentlemen were securely locked out, at which 
they grumbled not a little, Ismail Pasha’s wives 
and attendant ladies were introduced, and we 
were conducted by them into one of these lovely 
apartments. 

“The two princesses are Circassians. They 
were bought as slaves when fourteen or fifteen 
years old. They are both under twenty, and one 
of them is very lovely. Large, dark, soft, melting 
eyes, shaded by long black eyelashes, a well-formed 
nose and mouth, teeth of pearly whiteness, and 
an exquisite complexion, perfectly realized all we 
had ever conceived of a Circassian beauty ; the 
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other princess was younger, and her features were 

ually faultless, but she lacked the sparkling 
animation of the elder. Hers was a sad though 
far from uncommon history. She had had two 
lovely children, and had lost them both in one 
night,—no rare occurrence in a Turkish hareem, 
but she had never recovered from the shock ; she 
is, we were told, the favourite with Ismail, for the 
time being I suppose, but neither of the wives 
seemed jealous of the other. 

“ Sweetmeats, made by the ladies of the hareem, 
were first handed round, and pipes and coffee 
followed. We were surprised to find the pipes 
and coffee-cups less handsome than those we had 
seen in Zenob Khanem’s hareem, everything else 
being on a much grander scale. The Comtesse 
de G. was so enchanted with everything she saw, 
that it was six o’clock before we could persuade 
her it was time to come away. The music in this 
hareem, though deafening and discordant, was 
infinitely superior to any we had heard in Egypt. 
There was a greater variety of musical instru- 
ments; there were three flat ‘kanoons,’ or dulci- 
mers, more agreeable to look at than to listen to; 
they were made of veneered walnut-wood, inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl; there were also some 
“oods,’ or lutes; this has been, for many cen- 
turies, the instrument most commonly used by the 
best Arab musicians. Its name (the original sig- 


‘el’ prefixed to it, is the source whence are de- 
rived the terms livtfo in Italian, Juth in French, 
lute in English, &c.; there was also a hautboy, a 
tambourine, and a tarrabukka. 

“Four girls about ten years of age, and another 
about six dressed like a boy in scarlet clothes, 
were made to dance for at least two hours. I 
thought the poor children would have dropped 
from exhaustion, for it requires no small degree 
of physical force to keep up the shaking of the 
limbs which seems to constitute the chief part of 
an Eastern dance. Their last performance was to 
turn over and over on their hands like a wheel, 
the one dressed as a boy going head over heels. 
These latter evolutions delighted the princesses 
very much. Many of the slaves were old and 
ugly, and among the younger there was only one 
who had the least pretensions to good looks, and 
she in consequence enjoyed a share of Ismail 
Pasha’s affections.” 


This is really in itself a very entertainin 
book ; but the interest is considerably ‘covenant 
when the reader feels that the person who is 
discoursing to him so learnedly about Herodotus 
and Cheops, Thothmes and Lepsius,—who forms 
such a decided opinion about men and things 
in general, and gives such wise directions to all 
future travellers in a Nile-boat, is a young lady 
of seventeen, who, from the sundry follies com- 
mitted by Mr.L., Mr.J., and so forth, possesses, 
no doubt, all the attractions which we are 
accustomed to associate with that romantic 
age. 





Lectures on the Atomic Theory; and Essays 
Scientific and Literary. By Samuel Brown. 
Edinburgh : Constable and Co. 

Stars have shone out in heaven, and, gra- 

dually increasing in brilliancy, they have pro- 

mised to equal the brightest of the astral orbs, 
when suddenly they have disappeared for ever. 

Intellectual stars, from time to time, de- 
velop themselves among the crowds of men— 
they shine for a season—sometimes dazzle with 
their mental coruscations and, meteor-like, they 
pass away. ‘There are mysteries which we 
cannot fathom, equally in the heaven and in the 
earth-born stars ! y was one sent to shine 
for its brief day and suffer darkness? Why 
was the other born and endowed so richly, to 
become a very star of promise—the centre of 
all hopes—and die? ‘To finite minds there 


appears a waste of creative energy in this—a 
lavish expenditure of Nature’s powers ; but, 
we may rely upon it, some great purpose was 
accomplished. No physical force can be mani- 
fested without the production of material 
phenomena ; no mental power can be exerted 
without the generation of some moral effect. 
Dr. Samuel Brown appears a very forci- 
ble example in illustration of our thoughts. 
His was a mind of mighty power ; the poetic 
faculty was strong in him, and it toned and 
tempered his philosophy. He appeared on the 
stage of the world of science ; he manifested a 
remarkable mental grasp,—yet we find him 
playing with shadows. Possessing the intelli- 
gence which might have produced “ a primary 
scientific discoverer ” he retires, in his strength, 
from the scenes of active observation, and gives 
“himself wholly to the one labour of his life,” 
transmutation, or, as the editor of these papers 
expresses it, “the realizing experimentally his 
doctrine of the atomic constitution of bodies.” 

Most deep thinkers are disposed to regard 
many of the so-called chemical elements as 
modified forms of one another. Such groups as 
chlorine, iodine, bromine, and fluorine,—as sul- 
phur, selenium, phosphorus, and boron, may 
be allotropic forms of some one, perhaps un- 
known, element ; and they deem it possible 
that another age may greatly reduce the num- 
ber of those bodies which we now call elemen- 
tary. Science advances by speculation and 
experiment ; some men think out a truth, 
while others, by far the larger number, search 
it out. 

The first class are the highest philosophers ; 
the last are the safest teachers. Meats a man, 
ambitious of the world’s applause, ventures on 
the domains of the first, and wrecks his fame, 
who might have been a real discoverer if he 
had been content to labour with the last. 
While the chemists were toiling and endea- 
vouring to ‘reduce natural bodies to their 
more simple states, and to show by analysis 
and by synthesis that each so-called element 
was a simple body, Samuel Brown determined 
in his mind that the true elements were very 
few, and, rejecting all intermediate steps, he 
declared transmutation to be a discovered fact. 
We do not mean to say that Samuel Brown 
did not possess powers to essay the high 
realms of thought ; we think the elements 
were in him; but certainly he wanted the 
a which teaches a man to work and 


wait. 
He felt he had a giant’s power ; he wasted 
it in a with phantoms ; and, because 
dedi 


the world did not recognize the giant’s deeds, 
he withdrew himself into solitude, and rusted 
away a precious life. 

Samuel Brown was the intimate friend of 
Edward Forbes, whose nate lives, and will 
live, in connection with the work he did; 
whereas the name of Samuel Brown was 
written in mist, upon glittering clouds which 
perish. Here were two minds of nearly equal 
strength ; but one was a worker and the other 
was a dreamer ; one toiled towards the prize— 
TRUTH ; the other strove to grasp it by a 
sudden flight. The naturalist—too early lost 
to us—has left behind him the germs of 
many trees of knowledge, from the fruit of 
which men will eat. The chemist—deeply do 
we regret his absence !—has bequeathed to 
his brethren his crucible ; but the alkahest— 
the fruit of his labours—has all volatilized. 

Dr. Samuel Brown’s views are but little 
understood. The following extract from his 
third lecture may render them intelligible :— 


“ A particle is a molecular nucleus surrounded 





by five polar spheres of force; the first, that of 
repulsion, which is never overpassed in the chemi- 
cal, any more than the first repulsive sphere of 
the sun is in the astronomical, operations of 
nature; the second, that of proper chemical 
affinity ; the third, that of repulsion, which hin- 
ders the compression of a solid body by surround- 
ing forces; the fourth, the attractive sphere of 
solidiformity ; and the fifth, the repulsive sphere 
of gasiformity. It is called a molecular nucleus 
to distinguish from both the point of infinite 
repulsion defined by Boscovich, and the solid 
nucleus of Newton, and to indicate that the 
chemist has no more to do with what is within 
his ultimate atoms than the astronomer with what 
is within his stars. Nor is it meant that there are 
no more than five spheres of force ; but orily that 
the chemical atomician, contemplating matter 
under the conditions of gasiformity, liquidity, 
solidity, and chemical combination, has to con- 
sider these five alone. A particle of hydrogen, 
revolving like a planet round oxygen on their 
outermost spheres of repulsion, produces the 
smallest mass of these gases diffused by Dalton’s 
law in the ratio of particle to particle; revolving 
round oxygen on the second outermost spheres of 
repulsion, they should produce the smallest mass 
of an analogous solidiform substance, which how- 
ever cannot exist, inasmuch as if the mutual 
repulsion of oxygen to oxygen and hydrogen to 
hydrogen in contiguous molecules could be so far 
constrained as to admit of such composition, there 
were no opponent force to hinder their com- 
pression into the more intimate union of chemical 
combination. And, lastly, a particle of hydrogen 
revolving round an oxygen on their third outer- 
most (i.e. innermost) spheres of repulsion, pro- 
duces a particle of the compound water.” 


“The definition of the five spheres is big 
with suggestions for new discovery,” says Dr. 
Brown in his enthusiastic way ; and he talks 
of extracting carbon out of boron, and of one 
element being transmutable into another “ by 
this species of self-involution.” Notwithstand- 
ing the clouding of some of his thoughts by 
the “one labour of his life,” he was some- 
times beautifully clear in his perceptions of 
men and things. Speaking of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s theory of chemistry founded on some 
facts in astronomy, Dr. Brown says :— 


“The master of astronomy and the creator of 
optics, he does not appear to have done anything 
for concrete chemistry, his laboratory notwith- 
standing; always saving and excepting his con- 
jecture that the diamond was combustible because 
it is a strong refractor—a prosperous guess which 
it is customary to extol as sagacious, in spite of 
the notorious fact that there are stronger refrac- 
tors than that crystalline carbon, which are not 
combustible a whit. Its combustibility has no 
connection with its refractive power, in fact ; and, 
though the hypothesis was not atrociously incon- 
sequent when it was made, it is as ridiculous as 
illogical to admire it now. It was just one of 
those countless little strokes of fortune which are 
constantly befalling the man of genius and 
industry. In the game of discovery, long and 
difficult though it is, Nature always gives her 
darling loaded dice, because she will have him win 
the day. But Isaac Newton has almost become 
the mythical man or demigod of British science, 
owing partly te the assault of Voltaire, partly to 
the lofty rhymes of Thomson, partly to the 
clangorous eloquence of Chalmers, yet chiefly, and 
all but entirely, to the overwhelming conceptions 
with which his very name amazes the mind ; and 
one of the consequences is, that all sorts of trum- 
pery stories about falling apples, as well as every 
kind of encomium, may be heaped with impunity 
on the Atlantean shoulders of ‘the incomparable 
Mr. Newton,’ now that the shade is divinized. 
If nil nisi bonum is to be written on the tomb 
of the vulgar dead, after all, what shall men not 
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say or sing, if so please their uncrowned majesties, 
at the shrines of the immortals!” 

Samuel Brown himself in his ‘Essay on the 
Atomic Theory before Christ and since,” fur- 
nishes us with a very apt illustration of his 
own peculiar condition. He describes, in lan- 
guage of great beauty, the difference between 
natural truths under the old and the new dis- 
pensations. Samuel Brown belonged to the 
more ancient times, and he, indeed, implies 
that his true position as a philosopher is beside 
“ Moses and David, Solomon and Daniel, and 
all the intellectual princes of Israel,’ who 
“built no deep-going, sky-confronting, universal 
theory ; because their proper genius had other 
and holier work to do.” 

We degenerate modern mortals re-discover, 
Dr. Brown informs us, “their old truths ;” 
reaching “ the summits in question by a long 
course of observation and strict induction, 
climbing every step of the ascent slowly and 
surely, while they sprang to the tops of thought 
at one bound, from the standing-ground of the 
most obvious facts at the very foot of the moun- 
tain range.” Minds of an exalted order, even 
in the days of patriarch kings, obtained 
glimpses of eternal truths ; but they were seen 
by them like stars in a mist, and the pre- 
Christian theories were dreams resulting from 
the combination of this obscure development 
of natural phenomena. With the advent of 
Christianity the clouds of the earlier day were 
dispelled, and the light shone forth uncloudedly. 
Samuel Brown loved the alchemists: “ their 
time was the orient boyhood of the new man,” 
and to him their philosophy was to the book 
of science “ its Genesis, its Exodus, its Levi- 
ticus, some of its grandest Psalms, and not a 
few of its most spirit-stirring Prophecies,” from 
which the ‘ Organon’ of Bacon sprung. 

We think we have said enough to indicate 
the peculiar characteristics of this strangely, 
wildly philosophic mind, and to induce those 
curious in psychological phenomena to read 
these ‘ Lectures and Essays.’ The editor, with 
a fulness of love and holy reverence for the 
memory of Samuel Brown, says :— Time and 
the hour, which bring the sun up into the 
heavens, will doubtless bring him likewise into 
his just place.” We have no doubt but that it 
will do so, but we believe that “that swiftness 
and brightness about his mind,” that “ penetrat- 
ing, transmuting power,” so fondly, so enthusias- 
tically dwelt on, proved to Samuel Brown the 
elements of his decay, and of thé shipwreck of 
his philosophy. He is a lost star—a remem- 
bered comet, the eccentricity of whose orbit is 
the unsolved enigma of his friends—a meteor 
passing across our own atmosphere, expendin; 
itself in producing a transient brightness, an 
leaving no material mark of its existence. 








Letters from Spain in 1856 and 1857. By 
John Leycester Adolphus, M.A. Murray. 
“TAKE my eyes,” said painter A, to somebody 
who could see nothing in painter B’s Helen, 
—*take my eyes, and you will see a goddess. 
People who go to see Turner after Ruskin, or 
Castile after Borrow, would do well to bear 
this pithy saying in mind. Half the enjoyment 
of any beauty of nature or art depends upon 
the spectator himself: if he has brought none 
with him, it is very certain he can carry none 
away. Hence men of genius have in all ages 
been accounted unsuitable writers of hand- 
books; so much so, that it does not even appear 
that any have ever been employed in that 
capacity. They have at different epochs 
mended shoes, run errands, sold groceries, held 





the horses without and acted the pieces within 
the theatre ; but it is not recorded that any 
one has at any time been intrusted with the 
compilation of a guide-book. For any book 
addressed to a miscellaneous audience must, to 
succeed, be itself of an average character, 
neither too high nor too low for the mass of its 
readers. Mr. Adolphus’s volume appears to us 
to have precisely achieved this desideratum. 
Some Spanish travellers are too enthusiastic 
to be recommended as reliable guides. They 
raise expectations which most find it hard to 
gratify. They see too much solemnity in this 
monastery for Smith,—too much grandeur in 
that ruined keep for Robinson. Their enthu- 
siasm renders them oblivious of the heat and 
the dust, the perils of banditti, and the horrors 
of the inns. Read them at home and rejoice, 
but postpone them in the carpet-bag to your 
own good Murray. Others are querulous and 
dismal. They abuse the Peninsula as Jeffrey 
did the solar system. Nothing to eat and not 
much more to see—no roads—fearful extortions 
—pestered with Popery, make a letter with 
great ease. Mr. Adolphus hits the golden 
mean. He is a fair average Englishman ; not, 
on the one hand, overflowing with romance and 
indifferent to personal comforts, nor, on the 
other, unreasonably querulous and indisposed 
to rough it on occasion. We feel ourselves 
able to trust him, and after reading his volume, 
to pronounce with more confidence than before 
that, the pleasures and the inconveniences of 
Spanish travel being weighed in the balance, 
the result will be found considerably on the 
right side. 

It should seem that the peculiar charm of 
Spanish scenery, acknowledged by all travellers 
of feelin , consists rather in its novelty than 
its actual loveliness. It is a total mistake to 
view Spain as a land of richness and exuberant 
fertility. Some favoured spots, as Valencia’s 
huerta and Granada’s vega, may, indeed, 
answer this description ; but there is scarcely 
a country in Europe with so many naked hills, 
arid wastes, wild moors, and monotonous flats. 
There are none of the usual lions of the tourist 
in the shape of stupendous mountains or ma- 
jestic waterfalls. Even the painters, professed 
seekers of the picturesque, who have of late 
years made the Spanish landscape one of the 


regular features of the Academy exhibition, 


dismay us sorely with cruelly veracious de- 
lineations of dead brown levels, thinly edged 
with bloomless aloe. But then everything is 
new. Spanish trees may be less beautiful than 
our own, but they are the cork and the ilex ; 
here the solitary cypress points upward, “like 
Death’s lean lifted forefinger ;” there the social 
olives become hoary at once, as the wind 
ruffles up the delicate leaves. Here isa hedge 
of prickly pears, there of rhododendrons ; the 
oleander flushes the dry bed of the torrent, the 
cistus supplants the heather on the moorland 
heights ; this is a field of maize, there are 
sugar-canes. From the glaring soil to its 
swarthy quick-eyed children, everything claims 
affinity with the tropics ; South Spain, at least, 
is an Africa made easy. Mr. Adolphus feels 
this, and expresses it unaffectedly and well. 
Without being either laboured or highly 
coloured, his descriptions of scenery, from the 
purple and yellow peaks of arid mountains 
to the little dark-green field of bladed corn, 
most lovely against the glittering rim of snow 
on the far sierra, are always vivid and pic- 
turesque. Here is a view of Ronda :— 

“The wonder of Ronda, which brings every- 
body to see it who comes into Andalusia at all, is 
this: The place stands upon a table-ground of 








rock (sandstone), very much elevated above the 
country, and towering over it in bold crags, 
Through the midst of this runs a huge rent 
forming the bed of the river Guadiaro, which 
works its way between perpendicular precipices 
six hundred feet high (Ford), and rolls down in 
waterfalls to the more level country. This chasm 
was the boundary and defence of the old Moorish 
town of Ronda: now it divides the old town from 
the new, and a bridge of modern architecture, not 
quite a century old, is thrown across where the 
gap is about three hundred feet wide (Ford), and 
where the precipices are most abrupt and the 
depth below most awful: meadows, pathways, 
mills, and human beings looking fearfully dwin. 
dled; and this, now, in the midst of a large town, 
for the bridge leads out of the great market-place 
of New Ronda. The white houses of the old 
town peer over the precipices, and it is interesting 
to trace the remains of Moorish fortification by 
which this defence, when it was one, was followed 
out and completed. The old towers have been 
stripped of their hewn-stone facings, and remain 
mounds and pinnacles of heaped-up stones and 
rubbish, but they are still firmly held together by 
their cement. Mills, some formerly Moorish and 
some modern, are niched in different parts of the 
chasm, to catch the passing water. There are 
good paths down quite to the bottom, and it is 
very striking to stand there in front of the grand 
proscenium of cliff, and see the river breaking its 
way through in graceful waterfalls, and the bridge 
securely spanning the pass at the height of six 
hundred feet, and forming the main thoroughfare 
of the town. There is one point at which, 
looking upward through a vista of cliffs and 
enormous fallen rocks, you catch sight of the 
more ancient bridge, which, at a much less height, 
formed the outlet of the town in the time of the 
Moors. Bats and swallows, and very large kites, 
hover over the course of the stream. On the side 
of the new town the circular wall of the Plaza de 
Toros peeps over the precipice, and, a little far- 
ther, the elegant fence of the Alameda, a pretty 
public garden, which with great good taste has 
been brought to the edge of the cliffs where they 
subside from the Tajo (the great cleft), and com- 
mands views of the river and surrounding country 
and distant sierras. These are enjoyed from 
seats so well barred in, that even you would hardly 
feel uncomfortable in them. Some of the adjoin- 
ing country is exceedingly pretty; one spacious 
hollow was so handsomely wooded that I was 
tempted to ask whose place it was, forgetting 
that I was not in parkish England. A late burst 
of sunset to-night threw such a red glow over one 
of the barrenest sierras as I never saw before: the 
whole hill (which had some red hue of its own) 
seemed to be burning hot.” 


Cadiz, a stately city, but glaring white ; 
Cordova, with stony, narrow streets, and a 
mosque the wonder of the world, sadly injured 
by the alterations that have fitted it for 
Catholic service; English Gibraltar, the 
anomaly and anachronism of Andalusia; 
Granada, a very dead-alive town, but un- 
equalled for its situation, its vega, and its 
Alhambra ; lastly, Seville, the city of Murillo ;— 
these were the principal stations of Mr. Adol- 
phus during his first Spanish tour. He tra- 
velled in the proper way, on horseback, with two 
native attendants, and appears to have had no 
reason to complain of incivility or inhospitality. 
His book will raise the credit of Spain and 
Spaniards, both appearing more civilized than 
ever we, decided philo-Hispanists, had ventured 
to expect. The dangers of the highway have 
almost disappeared since the roads have been 
regularly guarded ; and the strength of the 
chinches and pulgas at the inns, though not 
despicable, has been much exaggerated. The 
cookery, too, is more respectable than one 





would have thought, however falling short of 
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the sublime and beautiful. The worst annoy-| with its plaza ; Huesca, with its university ;|banks of the Seine, Madame Rose giving 
ance is the state of the roads. It is true that | Jaca, with its grand abandoned convent ; and | utterance the while to the most refined and 
Mr. Adolphus visited the country at an un-/| Saragossa, with its cathedral, its leaning tower, | noble sentiments, and every day attaching 


favourable period, directly after the most rainy | and its old glory. Everywhere, north and 
winter ever known ; still we must concede that | south, he displays the same cheerful temper, 
it isnot creditable toa nation to have roads| with the fruits of accurate observation con- 
with chasms of sufficient depth to engulph a | veyed in a lively, graphic, familiar style. 


ig, and still less so that the money designed 
to stop these holes up should serve that iden- 
tical purpose with those existing in the pockets | 
of the surveyors. In England, the persons 
interested in the matter would take it up 
themselves ; in Spain, the government is sup- 

ed to concern itself with the subject, and 
is cheated as a matter of course ; meanwhile 
vast tracts of fertile land remain uncultivated, 
because no means exist of bringing the produce 
to market. 

Mr. Adolphus visited Tangier, and was much 
struck with the motley scene, so full of barbaric 
life and colour :— 


“What a new and odd world burst upon me! 
Itis in vain to attempt describing the effect of 
seeing figures and forms of things all at once sur- 
rounding you such as you never saw before. The 
change from all you have been used to is total. I 


hill street, forming a vista between white walls, 
which ends in the minaret of a mosque—a pretty 
square campanile, all inlaid with green, blue, and 
orange tiles; the street crowded with brown, 
white, and dun-coloured figures, hooded and tur- 
baned, and of all shades of complexion, from our 
own (for many of the Moors are white in colour, 
though not fair) to negro black. If you could 
picture this to yourself, I defy you to imagine the 
five or six acres of rising ground at the entrance 
of the town, where the Hadjis are encamped—a 
space once, I suppose, green, but nearly all 
trodden to bare dust, and covered, quite irregu- 
larly, with tents, some holding twos, threes, or 
more; some just allowing one man to turn him- 
self, some of thatch, some of black and brown 
striped cloth, some of almost rags, some of mere 
grass or fern; one, which a single ingenious per- 
son had contrived for himself (and he sat in it), 
woven entirely of nasturtium plants with the 
flower. Many of the men were lazily lying along, 
some working, some counting beads; a great 
number moving about the fields, attending to 
their ponies, donkeys, or mules, or lounging; a 
semicircle under a wall praying, as I was told; a 
larger semicircle standing over them and looking 
on. The swarthy countenances and funereal- 
looking robes and hoods gathered together in 
unsettled groups, under the open sky, brought to 
mind pictures of the Last Judgment. Some 
women were there; but you knew them 
only by their being muffled to the eyes, 
sometimes over the eyes. Many of the males 
were of very fine stature; and I was quite 
startled by one or two whose drapery, partly 
flung back over the left shoulder, and partly 
hanging in deep graceful folds, was so exactly 
that of some old Roman statues, that you might 
fancy they had come down from pedestals at the 
Capitol or the Uffizi: even the pressure of the 
hand upon the folds at the breast was exact. 
Hard by, in a waste-looking place called the 
Wheat Market, inclosed by arcades, was a group 
of camels—one on its knees being loaded, with 
its mouth wide open, looking, in the face, like a 
bird, and making that dismal screech which it 
seems the camel chooses to make when the load is 
being put on or taken off. The shops were 
another curiosity: gaps in the wall, such as you 
saw at the Chinese exhibition, where all the 
owner’s wares are closely packed, he in the midst 
of them, perhaps reading or casting accounts, but 
not saluting you or asking you to buy.” 


Our traveller’s second tour led him through 


Francalin more passionately to her. While 
things are in this critical state Georges receives 
a letter from an aunt of his, desiring him to 
repair to Beauvois immediately, in order to 
be introduced to a young lady whom it is very 
desirable he should marry. Of course he 
refuses to obey the lady’s mandate, and tells 
RECENT FRENCH NOVELS. Madame Rose that he has done so. She asks 


Madame Rose. Par Amedée Achard. Paris; | him the reason, and then in pity to his embar- 











Hachette, London; Williams and Norgate. rassment tells him she knows it,—“ C'est parce- 
Maurice de Trewil. Par Amadée Achard. 
Paris: Hachette. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 
In judging of French novels, it seems almost 
necessary, if we would arrive at a right and 
fair conclusion respecting their merits and 
shortcomings, to adopt a different standard 
from the one we should use if estimating the 
productions of English authors. Looked at, 
for instance, from an English point of view, 
we should find much to reprehend in M. 
Achard’s story of ‘Madame Rose, whereas, 
making use for the nonce of the elastic code 
of morality which is in vogue in France, we 
should see nothing in it but what is in perfect 
accordance with their ideas of the requirements 
of virtue and the laws of honour. Recollecting, 
therefore, what it is which goes by the name of 
morality in France, we shall be more tolerant 
to stories such as these, than we could be, 
without a sacrifice of principle, if M. Achard 
were an English author writing for an English 
public. If, moreover, we keep this recollection 
ever vividly in mind, we shall not, perhaps, 
run the risk of having our judgment clouded 
by the fascinating manner in which subjects 
and sentiments of a questionable nature are 
treated, but shall always be able to pene- 
trate the beautiful haze which a French 
novelist is too apt to cast over the frontier 
line that separates morality from immorality, 
—vice from virtue. These remarks have been 
called forth in consequence of the story of 
‘Madame Rose’ being peculiarly French in 
morality, French in plot, French in sentiment: 
to what extent our readers will be better able 
to judge when we have given them a short 
sketch of it. 
M. Georges de Francalin, the hero of the 
story, has taken refuge from the bustle and 
dissipation of Paris in a little country village, 
on the borders of the Seine. There he meets 
with an adventure which brings him into 
contact with Madame Rose, a lady who, it 
appears, has been living at Herblay, a country 
house in the vicinity of Maisons, for upwards 
of a year. Playing the part of Lady Boun- 
tiful in the village, adored by the country 
folk, young and beautiful,—she fascinates the 
heart of M. Georges de Francalin. He en- 
deavours to penetrate the mystery in which 
her history is enveloped; but he can learn 
nothing further respecting her, save that every 
now and then she receives letters which seem 
to make her very melancholy, and that two or 
three times during the past year a gentleman 


que vous m’aimez.” 


“Georges trembled as she pronounced the 
words. 

“Ts it not so? and will you deny it ?’ she said 
with emotion. 

“*No,’ replied Georges. 

“Madame Rose leaned gently on his arm. 
‘Listen to me,’ she said: ‘at the risk of giving 
you pain, let me tell you everything. This mar- 
riage, you must not refuse it. Why sacrifice to 
me all your future, and offer me a devotion which 
it is not in my power to recompense ?’” 


After a hard struggle, Georges consents, and 
leaves Madame Rose more than ever penetrated 
with ‘the nobleness of her sentiments and the 
tenderness of her heart. But he finds he has 
promised more than he can perform; and, 
after having confessed to his aunt what are the 
insuperable obstacles which prevent him from 
complying with her wishes, he returns to Paris. 
He has not been there long before a friend of 
his tells him he has seen Madame Rose at 
Herblay, walking out accompanied by a finé 
tall young man with black moustaches. On 
hearing this, Georges becomes as pale as death, 
goes to bed, cries for two hours, and the first 
thing next morning sets off for Maisons ; 
thence he hastens to Herblay, enters Madame 
Rose’s boudoir, and there finds a young man 
seated in an arm-chair reading a newspaper. 
The next moment Madame Rose makes her 
appearance ; she is a little paler than usual, 
and, on first seeing Georges, a slight trembling 
comes over her; but she recovers herself in a 
moment. ‘“M. Georges de Francalin, of whom 
I have sometimes spoken to you,” says she, 
turning to the young man with the black 
moustache ; and then, looking at Georges, 
“M. le Comte Olivier de Rethel, my husband,” 
she adds. We have not space to describe what 
Georges’ feelings are on the occasion ; suffice 
it to say that they are of a very mixed kind, 
but that they do not in the least affect the 
“sentiment” he experiences for Madame 
Rose ; on the contrary, he loves and admires 
her more than ever. The intimacy continues 
on the same footing as before: the moonlight 
rambles are resumed ; M. de Rethel sometimes 
accompanying the pair, sometimes not. In one 
of these téte-d-tétes, Georges learns from Madame 
Rose the history of her separation from her 
husband. Here it is in her own words :— 


“You are aware,’ she said, ‘of the part which 
he played in the last revolution, and the position 
he occupies at present. Repose is intolerable to a 
temperament so fiery as his. The excitement in 





has been known to visit her. As to her name, 
that M. Francalin cannot discover ; she calls 
herself Madame Rose, and as Madame Rose 
she is known by tout le monde, who, however 
curious they were at first about her second 
name, had soon ceased to care about it at all. 
The acquaintance between Francalin and 





Navarre and Arragon, He saw Pampeluna, 


Madame Rose soon acquires the character of | 
friendship, and of a very tender friendship | : 
too ; the pair take moonlight rambles on the! Then she goes on to tell him that she is 


which he plunged me has been the cause of our 
| separation. Not long since M. Rethel told me 
|that he might be obliged to demand an asylum 
|from me, perhaps immediately. ‘If you are 
| threatened, come,’ said I. It was then I felt that 
\1 must cease to see you; that was the reason I 
begged .you to leave Maisons. I had nothing 
wherewith to reproach myself; but I feared your 
despair.’ ” 
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afraid an émeute is preparing, and concludes 
her confidences by exclaiming, “ Olivier s’agite 
dans un enfer. Il y a des heures ot je le 
plains amérement !” 

Thenceforward Georges and she make the 
most heroic and superhuman efforts to with- 
draw M. de Rethel from the vortex of politics 
in which he has plunged, but all in vain. Sud- 
denly one night Olivier makes his appearance 
at Georges’ cottage, and begs him to give him 
shelter, for a warrant is out against him ; “and 
certainly it is not here,” he says, “that they 
will come to seek the husband of Madame 
Rose” :— 


“ Georges starts. 

“** Does what I say astonish you ?’ said Olivier ; 
‘but it is just because I know, as every one else 
does, that you love Madame Rose, thati I have 
come here to seek for shelter. Here alone I have 
nothing to fear.’ 

“« But, sir,’ exclaimed Georges, ‘to speak thus 
of sentiments of which I do not owe you any con- 
fession, is to insult the lady whose name you have 
just pronounced. Know that, if I do feel them, 
my respect is at least equal to my love.’ 

“« What is this?’ cried M. de Rethel, with an 
air of hauteur. ‘ Would you offer me gratuitously 
the insult of supposing that I should be in this 
house if I had the folly or the wickedness to 
suspect Madame de Rethel for a moment? Ah! 
sir, you cannot think it. I esteem you because 
Madame de Rethel loves you.’ 

“ These last words left M. de Francalin without 
reply.” 


The dénowement comes at last, but not till 
after Madame de Rethel, aided by Georges, 
has exhausted all her efforts to save her hus- 
band, and shown herself ready to make the 
most heroic sacrifices, even to the extent of 
accompanying him to America: while at the 
same time she retains all her empire over 
Georges, sending him, on the occasion of a 
flying visit she made to Herblay, her portrait, 
enveloped in a piece of paper, on which were 
written the words,—“Si vous vous mariez, 
brulez-le ; si je pars, gardez-le.” Shortly after 
this, M. de Rethel is mortally wounded during 
the émeute for which he had been so long pre- 
paring, and from participation in which his 
wife and her friend, lover, or whatever may be 
the title which would be given him in France, 
had done so much to save him. Georges is 
present at his death-bed ; as soon as he had 
breathed his last— 


“Madame Rose knelt down and prayed for a 
long time, her face hid in the bedclothes. As soon 
as she rose, she gave her hand to Georges. 

“* Madame de Rethel thanks you for all you 
have done for him who is no more. At present I 
desire to be left alone.’ ” 


M. de Francalin sees and hears no more of 
Madame Rose until a month afterwards, when 
he receives a letter from his aunt, telling him 
she is going to take the widow to Italy for 
change of air, and adding, that if her nephew 
has not forgotten them, he will find them in a 
year’s time at Rome or Beauvais. At the end 
of the letter are these two words in Rose’s 
handwriting—“ Aw revoir.” 

The next morning M. de Francalin starts: for 
Italy. 

ow, however charming, fascinating, noble- 
minded, pure-hearted, self-sacrificing, and 
high-principled, as a Frenchwoman, Madame 
Rose may be, if an Englishwoman were to act 
in the manner that she did, she would not find 
any right-thinking people approve of her con- 
duct. On the contrary, they would stigmatize 


it very severely, and see nothing whatever to 
admire in it from first to last. “What right,” 
they would ask, “has a woman to abandon 
her husband, and to forsake all her home duties 
on any such slight pretences ;—who, but a 
heartless, unprinci ied creature would act as 
she did towards Georges de Francalin?” It 
was too late when she desired him to leave 
her, and she knew that as well as he did ; she 
must have been aware, long before, that he 
had already “sacrified his future to her ;” and 
there was nothing which she looked for less 
than that he should cease “to offer to her a 
devotion which she could never repay.” As to 
the virtuous work taken in hand by Georges 
and herself, human nature, under the circum- 
stances, could scarcely rise to such heights of 
heroism ; M. Achard feels this ; and, as the only 
way of extricating himself from the dilemma, 
is obliged to put M. de Rethel out of the way. 
And then, as the moral of the story, he does 
not, as would have been done in Louis XIV.’s 
time, send the charming Madame de Rethel 
into a convent, but rewards her and M. de 
Francalin by making them happy in each 
other. In real life such pleasant dénouements 
do not often occur ; husbands will live, in spite 
of émeutes, domestic or public ; and then the 
question arises, as to bow such conflicting 
relationships could be settled, so as to enable 
all parties to live righteously,—a question 
which, perhaps, a Frenchman would find it 
easier to answer than could his neighbours 
across the Channel, with their old-fashioned 
notions of morality. 

From the story of ‘Madame Rose’ we turn 
with pleasure to that of ‘Maurice de Treuil, 
than which we have seldom read a more in- 
teresting and affecting history. With touches 
at once bold and delicate, the artist nature of 
the hero is placed before us; his painful sensi- 
tiveness, his love of praise, his contemptuous 
self-appreciation, his longing for sympathy, his 
noble aspirations, his want of perseverance, his 
liking for ease, and his lack of moral courage ; 
all the qualities in fact which are generally 
found combined in the character of one pos- 
sessed of talent, but devoid of that genius which 
enables a man first to conquer himself, and then 
to bring the world to his feet. Spite of the 
warnings of a faithful friend, Maurice is 
tempted to marry a young and lovely girl, the 
only child of parents who, by fas et nefas, have 
become possessed of an enormous fortune, of 
which Sophie is sole heiress. Too late he 
finds that he has not married Sophie alone, 
but her family by whom, as soon as they dis- 
cover, how entirely different his principles are 
from theirs, he is persecuted to such a degree 
that at last he takes flight, hoping through many 
weary days and nights to be joined by Sophie, 
who, in spite of her want of character and her 
frivolity, he tenderly loves. But she is too 
much under the dominion of her parents to be 
able to battle with them, and after a few faint 
struggles, she succumbs to their influence. 
In the end Maurice, heart-broken and with no 
object left in life for which to live, dies, being 
tended to the last by his friends Philippe and 
Laure, whose history forms a strong and im- 
pressive contrast to his own. - Both Sophie and 
Laure are characters of whom any writer might 
be proud: the one a vain, frivolous girl; the 
other a noble, true-hearted woman. The 
Sorbiers too, vulgar, coarse-minded, unprincipled 
nouveaux riches.as they are, could only have 
been drawn by a master hand ; and there is 
also a Parisian fashionable lady whose portrait 
must surely have been limned from life, so 
perfect is the individuality which marks it 








throughout. We do not wish to spoil th 
interest of our readers in the story by revealing 
more than we have already done respecting ts 
plot, but it would be scarcely doing it justice 
to dismiss it before giving them some idea of 
style in which it is written. Here then isq 
little scene that takes place between Sophie 
and Laure on the occasion of Maurice’s ac. 
ceptance by the parents of Mademoiselle 
Sorbier :— 


“ Sophie,” who had pretended to go to rest, had 
silently risen as soon-as her mother and father 
had retired, and hastily throwing on a dressing. 
gown, had joined Laure, whom she found at 
her window, gazing out upon the moonlight 
night. 

“«TLaure,’ she said in a voice in which there was 
not any very perceptible signs of emotion, ‘you 
don’t know that I am going to be married.’ 

“« Ah!’ said Laure, who felt herself turning 
pale. 

“ «My mother has just been settling it all with 
my godfather.’ 

“ Laure trembled from head to foot. 

**At least you love him, do you not? You 
love him enough to make him happy ?’ she con- 
tinued, seizing Sophie’s hands, and in a tone so 
excited, that she would have betrayed her secret, 
if other ears had been listening. 

“«T?? said Sophie, ‘Why should I not make 
him happy ; many other people have proposed for 
me, and they had no fears of the kind.’ 

“They were not called Maurice. You do not 
know what a proud and sensitive heart is hid 
beneath all that gaiety of his. Do not hurt it; 
the slightest wound would give him infinite 

n.” 

“<< How strange you are this evening? _I, too, 
I am light-hearted, and I am not ill-natured. Why 
do you talk of wounds? We will go to balls, and 
to Les Italiens.’ 

“Laure bared her burning brow to the cold 
night air. Large tears filled her eyelids. 

“«¢ And when are you to be married?” she said, 
trying to smile. 

“<The banns are to be published immediately. 
I shall hardly have time to choose my corbeille. 
You must help me. I have already been settling 
in my. head what I will wear on my wedding-day. 
It will be charming.’ 

“ Laure no longer listened ; she was in a fever. 

“«Tisten, Sophie, she said: ‘ Maurice will 
devote himself entirely to your happiness. He is 
poor, he has suffered, greatly suffered; you are 
rich ; you are beautiful ;—give yourself entirely to 
him, give him the happy days which he deserves. 
An old friendship united our two families. I 
have watched him narrowly, working with ardour, 
and overcoming misfortune by courage and 
energy. Love him with all your heart; re- 
spect his talents, and make the riches you bring 
sit lightly upon him.’ 

“« Certainly,’ said Sophie. 
pretty English horse.’ ; 

“ She stifled a little yawn, and shivered while 
drawing around her a shawl. 

“* Adieu,’ she said, ‘I fancy it is rather late, 
we must go to sleep.’ 

“She kissed Laure and left her. Laure fell on 
her knees; her hands clasped. ‘My God!’ she 
cried, ‘have pity upon me.’ ” 


‘I will buy hima 


We wish we could say, in conclusion, that 
this charming little story was quite free from 
stain. But if it were so it would not be true 
to Parisian life, in which things are accepted 
as a matter of course which in English society 
could not pass without comment. But at any 
rate there is none of the false sentiment which 
is so marked a characteristic of ‘ Madame 
Rose,’ rendering it so unsafe and unhealthy , 
book. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Works of Francis Bacon. Collected and Edited by 
J. Spedding, M.A., R. L. Ellis, M.A., and D. D. Heath. 
Vol. IV. Longman and Co. 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Village: with Remarks on the 
Analysis of Sentences. By Walter M‘Leod, F.R.G.S. 
Longman and Co. 

The School-days of Eminent Men. By John Timbs, F.S.A. 
Kent and Co. 

Billets and Bivouacs ; or, Military Adventures, Routledge 


and Co. 
The Ties of Kindred; or, Rest at Eventide: an Auto- 
biography. By Owen Wynn. Routledge and Co. 
Tales from ‘ Blackwood.’ No.1. Blackwood and Sons. 
The City of the Great King ; or, Jerusalem as it was, as it 
is, and asitistobe. By J.S. Barclay, M.D. Phila- 
delphia: J. Challen and Sons. 
The Human Mind in its Relations with the Brain and 
Nervous System. By Daniel Noble, M.D. Churchill. 
Post-Office Directory of Lancashire. Kelly and Co. 


Tux fourth volume of The Works of Francis 
Bacon, contains English translations of the 
‘Magna Instauratio,’ the ‘Novum Organum,’ 
and the ‘De Augmentis.’ To the following 
passage from the preface we can give our hearty 
concurrence: — “The translations are intended 
especially for the benefit of those who cannot 
read Latin; those who can, will find the originals, 
not only richer, stronger, and more impressive, 
but also, (at least, after a little practice,) easier to 


* follow and pleasanter to read. In Bacon’s time 


Latin was still a living language among scholars. 
[This fact, with its consequences, is strongly urged 
in Lord Macaulay’s well-known essay.| They 
used it, not to show how well they could imitate 
the manner in which Cicero or Tacitus expressed 
his thoughts, but to express their own; and in 
Bacon’s hands it became an organ of expression 
extremely powerful and sensitive, full of felicities 
and delicate effects, depending upon its own 
peculiar resources, and not transferable in the 
same form into a language of different structure.” 
Latin, like art, became at the boasted “revival of 
learning,” a mere servile imitation of the dead 
forms of classicalism, The following simple and 
obvious example will show how Bacon’s pregnant 
Latin becomes attenuated in translation. To his 
great philosophical treatise he prefixed the follow- 
ing words, sublime in their simplicity: “ Fran- 
ciscus Verulamius sic cogitavit”” In the transla- 
tion this becomes “Francis Verulam reasoned thus 
with himself.” To translate literally, and at the 


same time elegantly, is quite as difficult as to]... 


write an original composition, if not more so ; and 
Mr. Spedding claims for himself the right of vary- 
ing the forms-of the phrases to suit the English 
idiom, We were therefore surprised to meet with 
the following ungrammatical sentence in the Fifth 
Book of the ‘De Augmentis’:—“Now we, although 
our persons live in the view of heaven, yet our 
spirits are included in the caves of our own bodies, 
80 that they must needs be filled with infinite 
errors and false appearances, if they come forth 
but seldom and for brief periods from their cave, 
and do not continually live in the contemplation 
of nature, as in the open air.” A translation like 
this is perfectly excruciating to one who has read 
the original. But it is needlessly excruciating. 
Surely Mr. Spedding need not have left that un- 
happy “we” at the beginning of the sentence, 
standing like an outcast foundling in melancholy 
isolation from the other parts of speech. No verb 
will own it as a nominative case,—no substantive 
Will take it into apposition. It cannot claim even 
the anomalous position of a nominative absolute. 
Such are the errors into which translators almost 
inevitably fall when they try to follow the idiom 
of one language in that of another. 

Goldsmith's Deserted Village: with Remarks on 
the Analysis of Sentences, is intended as an exercise 
in the art of parsing sentences, for the use of 
schools, and persons desirousof passing the examina- 
tions for the middle classes at Oxford. The poem 
itself, which forms the ground-work of the book, 
18 preceded by sketches of Goldsmith’s life, and 
of English Grammar. At the foot of the text are 





critical and grammatical notes. These do not 
strike us as being very accurate; for instance, on 
the line— 

“‘ The heart, distrusting, asks, if this be joy,” 
the note says, “ Be, the third person 
indicative.” We do not profess ever to have 
learned English grammar; but surely be here 
answers to the Latin sié, which would be in the 
subjective governed by si, if. In the same page 
we have, as a note upon the line— 

“* Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds,” 
the following common, but rather irrelevant, piece 
of information :—“The ‘horse’ is supposed to 
have been so named from his obedience and tract- 
ableness, the obsolete Saxon word hyrsian signi- 
fying to obey. Horse is a Saxon word (hors), and 
the animal so called was the ensign on the banner 
of the first Saxon invaders of Britain, the chief of 
whom was himself called Horsa, from his banner.” 
Again, on the line— 

“ If to the city sped—what waits him there>’’ 


we have the note, “If he sped to the city.” No; 
rather, “If he de sped to the city.” 

The School-days of Eminent Men is founded 
upon an excellent idea. Such a work might be 
made, in fact, a vehicle for a general and popular 
history of education in a concrete and therefore 
interesting form. But this plan, if fully carried 
out, would require vast learning, and tact to make 
that learning available without being pedantic. 
Mr. Timbs’s little work does not come up to this 
ideal. It is a compilation from well-known 
authorities, and scarcely goes deep enough into 
particulars to interest the imagination. Indeed, 
the extent of the ground travelled over—from 
the Druids to the present time — precludes the 
possibility of anything but superficial sketches. 
The volume is composed of two distinct parts :— 
“The first is historical as well as biographical : it 
sketches the progress of education, commencing 
with the dark age of our history, when knowledge 
was wrapt in the gloom and mysticism of the 
Druidical grove, and thence the narrative travels 
onwards and upwards to the universal teachings of 
the present time. In this section are portrayed 
the education of each sovereign, his early habits 
and tastes, which often exercised powerful in- 
fluence upon the people. In each reign I have 
described the foundation of the great schools, and 
sketched the educational customs of the period. 
. The second section of the work is devoted 
to dote biographies, or sketches of the early 
lives—the school and college days—of eminent 
men, who, in their genius, learning, and character, 
have shed lustre upon their name and country.” 
The illustrations on wood are spirited, particularly 
the frontispiece, by Gilbert, representing Arch- 
bishop Chichely as a little boy tending sheep, 
answering the question of William of Wykeham, 
who is said to have been so attracted by the intelli- 
gence of his appearance and answers, as to have 
taken him under his protection. The other illus- 
trations are chiefly interiors of the great public 

mmar-schools of England,—those noble educa- 
tional foundations upon which, it is not too much 
to say, is built our national greatness. 

Billets and Bivouaes ; or, Military Adventures, 
is not exactly 





“ tale 
Told by an idiot, signifying nothing ;’’ 
though the author modestly places this quotation 
on the title-page. It is a rattling narrative, 
thickly interspersed with French phrases and 
military slang, of the author’s adventures in the 
Persian war and Indian mutiny. A number of 
officers are introduced to the reader in a transport, 
and turn up in different situations in various 
parts of the world. One is killed by the sepoys 
as he dashes single-handed into a group of them, 
to avenge the murder and violation of his sisters. 
Another gets promotion. Another, on the dis- 
banding of his regiment, goes out to America to 
join the filibustering General Walker, who is 





Indian officer, who used never to have his house 
without a splendid retinue of servants, elephants, 
and a guard of honour, is met waiting for the 
omnibus to take him to Camden Town, and re- 
joicing over the cheapness of the fare; while 
the author himself, after finding that the lady of 
his love has died in the Isle of France, returns to 
England, and moralizes over the folly of ambition. 
There is absolutely no plot ; but the abundance of 
stirring incident will probably compensate for the 
omission in the eyes of the railway readers for 
whom the book is intended. 

The Ties of Kindred is the autobiography of a 
lady who sacrifices one lover to the sisterly love 
she bears to a cousin, and another to the maternal 
love she bears to the same cousin’s children. Mary 
Cameron, having discarded her first lover, and being 
left an orphan in her early girlhood, like most he- 
roines since the publication of ‘Jane Eyre,’ becomes 
a governess, and is beloved by a magnificent Mr. 
Russell. On his refusal to adopt her cousin 
Francisco’s children, who are sent over to her 
from Lima to be educated in England, she discards 
him, and endeavours to obtain a livelihood by 
literature. Her heartrending disappointments as 
she offers her poem to publisher after publisher 
are related; but she at length meets a kind 
editor who accepts her contributions, and finally 
publishes a work which places her at the top of 
the literary tree. On one occasion she meets her 
hard-hearted lover and his bride in a ball-room, 
and enjoys the triumph of showing him that she 
can be happy and prosperous without him. She 
finally joins her cousin at Lima, and becomes a 
second mother to his children. We wonder how 
it is that she did not do so before, instead of 
starving alone and unfriended in London. This 
tale belongs to a series of cheap books for railway 
stalls. 

The proprietors of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ are 
bringing out a series of very cheap reprints of 
tales which have appeared from time to time in 
that entertaining periodical. No. I. of Tales from 
‘ Blackwood’ contains, ‘ How we got up the Glen- 
mutchkin Railway, and how we got out of it,’ a 
story -by Professor Aytoun, founded on the 
Railway-mania of 1845. It will amuse as a 
memento of the heroic achievements of our 
commercial ancestors, but in our times it is 
eclipsed by other and, if possible, grander develop- 
ments of the great principles of trade. The next 
is an “uncanny,” supernatural story about Van- 
derdecken, the Flying Dutchman, and the third, 
‘The Floating Beacon,’ is a grisly tale of a murder 
in a lonely light-ship. The series promises to be 
popular for railway reading. 





New Bditions. 


The Kaleidoscope: its History, Theory, and Construction, 
By Sir David Brewster, K.H. Second Edition, greatly 
Enlarged. Murray. 

The Earl’s Daughter. By the Author of ‘ Amy Herbert.’ 
New Edition. Longman and Co. 

In The Kaleidoscope—its History, Theory, and 

Construction, Sir David Brewster explains the 

optical principles upon which that curious and 

beautiful instrument, of which he is the inventor, 
is formed, and points out the uses to which it may 
be applied. He thinks that architects and deco- 
rators might obtain from its fantastic images 
designs for friezes, gothic mullions, carpets, papers, 

&¢., not only as to the forms but as to colours 

also.. “ As the methods we have described,” says 

Sir David Brewster, “of using the kaleidoscope 

in. ornamental architecture, or ornamental paint- 

ing, and in the manufacture of carpets, will apply 
to the various other professions in which the for- 
mation of symmetrical designs is a necessary part, 

I shall merely state that it will be found of the 

greatest advantage to the jeweller in the arrange- 

ment of precious stones, to the bookbinder, the 
wire-worker, the paper-stainer, and the artist who 
forms windows of painted glass. In this last pro- 
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doscope cannot fail to indicate combinations far 


superior to anything that has yet been seen in this , 


branch of art. From the uniformity of tint in 
the separate pieces of glass which are to be com- 
bined, the effect produced by the instrument from 
portions of the very same glass that is to be used 
for the windows may be considered as a perfect 
fac-simile of the window when executed on a large 
scale.” The resemblance of the windows of King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, to the images in a 
kaleidoscope must have struck most people. The 
various kinds of kaleidoscopes are also described, 
and amongst others the stereoscopic. In an 
appendix are collected letters from eminent 
scientific men, bearing testimony to the fact that 
the principle of the kaleidoscope is quite distinct 
from that of Bradley’s reflectors. These letters 
seem to vindicate Sir David Brewster’s title to be 
called the inventor of the former instrument. 

In these days of high religious profession the 
sham piety which is taken up because it is the 
fashion, is a very legitimate subject for the pen of 
the satirist, and in The Earl’s Daughter the 
author ‘of ‘Amy Herbert’ depicts it in all its 
native deformity. We do not mean to say that 
to brand even hypocrisy may not be dangerous to 
true religion. It is not enough to indicate what 
is false; we must at the same time point out 
what is true, or we shall produce an impression 
that there is no such thing as truth. From 
this danger the novels of the author of ‘ Amy 
Herbert’ are free. While in Lady Charlton she 
depicts the heartless woman of the world, who is 
scrupulous about the outward forms of religion, 
because this scrupulosity adds to the dignity of 
her position, in Lady Blanche Evelyn we see the 
gentle spirit which penetrates the husk of 
religious profession, and reaches the kernel of 
Christian faith. In the form of a most enter- 
taining and pathetic story, ‘The Earl’s Daughter’ 
reads a lesson both to parents and children, of 
which they stand much in need, and we rejoice to 
see that a new and cheap edition is called for, as 
an indication of the healthy tone of public taste. 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


THE public schools and universities of England 
form an educational system such as is possessed 
by no other country. It seems, indeed, strange 
that, notwithstanding our great social, religious, 
and political revolutions in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, we should have retained, 
both in the outward and visible forms, and in the 
inward spirit of our higher schools of learning, 
more of the relics of the past than are to be found 
in countries whose religion and government have 
not been directly affected by the Reformation. 
While Bologna and Salamanca, while Paris and 
Orleans, and Heidelberg and Bonn are quite 
modernized, and subject to bureaucracy, Oxford 
and Cambridge have maintained their independent 
existence, and instead of being enslaved by, 
exercise a powerful influence upon, the states- 
manship and politics of the country. Against 
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as bad in a social as in an artistic point of view, 
It deals with men as if their brains were as easily 
set going, and as uniform in their motions as the 
machinery of a cuckoo-clock. Let not our uni- 
versities be treated in this spirit. We do not say 
that the Royal Commission has so dealt with 
Oxford. On the contrary, we believe that the 
changes which it has introduced are, on the whole, 
judicious and salutary. But the constitution of 
Cambridge is different from that of Oxford. With. 

out making invidious comparisons, we must say, 
that the atmosphere of Cambridge was always 
less heavy and oppressive than that of her sister 
university ; and that less sweeping changes may 
therefore be sufficient to render it perfectly clear 
and healthy. 

We refer particularly to the proposals of the 
Cambridge Commission, with respect to fellowships 
and scholarships. These proposals are ably dis. 
cussed by the Kev. H. Latham, Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity Hall, in a judicious pamphlet, from 
which we propose to extract some points which 
struck us as well worth careful consideration, 
His first proposition is that the existing variety 
in the size, the particular studies, and the emolu- 
ments of fellowships and scholarships, is highly 
advantageous :— 

“ Hitherto there has been great diversity in the 
advantages offered by the different coileges,—one 
college had the best livings, another the best 
fellowships; at one college the fellowships de- 
pended on a special examination, at another on the 
university honours; at one lay-fellowships were 


them, however, the advocates of liberality in| temporary, at another permanent; and the result 
politics have directed their most strenuous | has certainly been better for the public, and there- 


attacks. 
been mistaken. 
which liberty in anything else is impossible, is 
promoted and not retarded by educational founda- 
tions, which place the teachers of the country in 
a position independent alike of the crown and the 
legislature. Because it happened that the officers 
of the universities were generally opposed to 
liberal opinions, therefore, it was argued, pull 
down the universities. This was a clumsy and super- 
ficial modeof operation. It is much better toconvert 
a man from his errors than to burn him, for we thus 
not only destroy an opponent but gain a partisan. 
It is better that the universities should gradually 
become leavened with the liberality of the age than 
that their whole character should be suddenly 
changed. There is nothing in our English mode of 
education inherently opposed to liberty ; for whereas 
we, who have been educated at our old universities, 
are free, Germany, with its new-fashioned system, 
is governed by despotisms. The universities were 
not, perhaps, the first to move; but they educated 
the men who did move; and now they are acting, 
and desirous to act, quite as much in accordance 
with what is called “the spirit of the age,” as any 
of the modern universities which have been set up 
in opposition to them. They can still give an 
independent support to the great cause of educa- 
tion; and every attempt to bring them into direct 
subordination to Parliament, is, we believe, any- 
thing but a really liberal measure. 

We do not deny that there are many remnants 
of a system which is no longer applicable to Eng- 
land to be found in the statute-books of the 
several colleges ; nor that in the course of time 
traditions have been established in certain colleges 
independently of original statutes, which were 
far from being conducive to the efficiency of the 
University. What we contend for is this, 
that in dealing with abuses the general con- 
stitution of the Universities should not be de- 
stroyed, nor anything which has worked well be 
abolished merely for the sake of obtaining a 
uniform and symmetrical constitution on paper. 
There is in some men a mania for straight lines, 
and right angles, and uniformity of arrangement. 
If a palace of inestimable and inimitable beauty 
stand in the way, it must be ruthlessly pulled 
down, in order to make way for a straight line of 
ugly shops. Now this rule-and-compass system is 








In this we believe the liberals to have | it fore more desirable for the university—for their 
Liberty of thought, without 


interests are the same—than if the colleges had 
been all modelled after any one of the existing 
forms. 

“ In the present picturesque variety in the con- 
ditions of tenure and the values of fellowships, 
each individual is able to find some college which 
suits his particular case better than the rest, and 
not only is a distribution of the reading men thus 
effected, and in some cases a certain professional 
tone given to certain colleges, but this very 
variety in the nature of the aids and inducements 
offered, extends the range of the university con- 
nexion, and increases the number of able men 
whom we attract. 

“ Hence I think that even if a scheme of statutes 
could be drawn up which should be admitted on 
all hands to be perfect, yet, that taking into ac- 
count the various circumstances and tastes and 
intentions of our students, the public would be 
best served by leaving a considerable variety in 
the regulations of the different colleges; and in 
the actual state of things, when there is great 
difference of opinion upon many points, when 
every year’s experience, when every addition to 
our insight into the motives which send men to 
the university and keep them at work there, dis- 
closes some new and unexpected way in which our 
system works,—then surely it is most ill-advised to 
try to shape all colleges after a regulation pattern; 
it would be almost sure to follow that the fellow- 
ships which could only be got in one particular 
way and held under one set of conditions, would 
lose their attraction for some class of particularly- 
circumstanced men.’ 

Now this “picturesque” variety in the con- 
stitution of the several colleges, would, as Mr. 
Latham conceives, be destroyed if the Commis- 
sioners’ suggestion were carried out:— 

“The Commissioners are of opinion that fellow- 
ships generally should be thrown open to the com- 
petition of the whole university after public notice 
and examination.” 

In Mr. Latham’s opinion, the system of open 
fellowships would be utterly ruinous to the smaller 
colleges. By the present mode of electing fellows, 
the small colleges offer special attractions to par- 
ticular classes:— 

“Those to whom a fellowship is of great impor- 
tance, feel that, though possibly they might, 
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yacancies were very numerous, be elected at | “A lecturer might well deliver as many as 
Trinity, even upon a degree below the standard of| three or four lectures in the day, either at the 


another college, yet that their prospects at a small 


sooner decided; they see that it is easier to make 
sure of a place in the first class of the classical 
tripos, or in the first twelve or fifteen wranglers, 
than of election in a miscellaneous examination, 
where the prizes vary considerably in the number, 
and where men are superanuated in three years.” 

Besides, all esprit de corps would be gone. 
Men are now attached to their colleges pretty 
much as they are attached to the home of their 
childhood. Under the proposed system this salu- 
tary feeling would be quite destroyed :— 

“Men would be always transplanted just as their 
affections began to take root ; a man’s freshman- 
associations would point to one college, he would be 
ascholar at another, and at a third he would have 
a temporary fellowship. But even this last would 
not identify him with the body ; he would have the 
termination of his connection with it always before 
his eyes; he would not regard it as a home; he 
would look on himself simply as the possessor of 
an annuity chargeable on its lands. It would be 
hard to say to which college his associations would 
tend; certainly in his state of divided allegiance 
he would not bea hearty supporter of any; he 


‘might indeed have a regard for the university at 


large, and recommend it when his opinions were 
asked; but it is not friendly feeling, but active 
zeal, which produces results, and this could hardly 
be expected of a non-resident in behalf of an ab- 
straction so wide and so destitute of personal ties 
as the university.” 

The next question discussed is the proposal to 
limit the duration of fellowships, reserving a right 
in two-thirds of the whole body of masters and 
fellows, in any college, to permit a fellow to 
retain his fellowship, and, in that case, to marry. 
Mr. Latham believes that this system would 
utterly destroy the value of fellowships as induce- 
ments “to parents of promising youths to carry 
on their education to a higher point, and send 
them to the university ;” and this he conceives to 
be the chief advantage which the university de- 
rives from fellowships. It will not, he contends, 
have the effect of producing a more regular suc- 
cession of vacancies; and without it, a suffi- 
ciently uniform succession may be obtained. But 
besides this, it would render it impossible for the 
smaller colleges to maintain an efficient staff of 
lecturers. For the details of Mr. Latham’s argu- 
ment, we must refer our readers to his pamphlet. 
We shall, therefore, simply quote the plan which 
he proposes for adoption, and which seems to us 
to meet all the exigencies of the’case :— 

“Adopting it as a basis, I think that we may 
see our way to an easy means of obtaining a very 
approximate solution of the chief problem which 
the subject presents, viz., how to make collegiate 
teaching a permanent profession in the university, 
and yet so to manage that a college tutor shall 
always be rather under than over the prime of 
life. This I think may be effected without any 
alteration in the tenure of fellowships, or with- 
out any complicated statutable provisions, merely 
by the extension of the system which has began 
to grow up of itself, of taking as college lec- 
turers persons who are not fellows of the college. 

“Tf it were the general practice for a college 
to obtain as the lecturer of its higher classes the 
ablest man it could find in the university, irre- 
spective of his being a fellow of a college, col- 
legiate teaching would become a regular profes- 
sion, and the efficiency of the instruction given in 
the college lectures would be placed beyond 

te 


“Most of those who under the present system 
act as private tutors would, I think, gladly 
re a smaller income for the more dignified and 
stable position of college lecturers ; and the post 
of senior lecturer at a large college would be 
more coveted than those Scotch professorships 
which now draw off so many of our valuable men. 











| same college or at different ones ; and might thus 
college are much more secured and their fate! 


secure a comfortable income by collegiate teach- 
ing alone, though of course he might also act asa 
private tutor. 

“Tt might indeed be necessary for the college 
to allow such lecturers some stipend in addition 
to what would be supplied from the tuition fees ; 
but I do not think that such an expenditure of 
college funds, toa moderate extent, would meet 
with objection. 

“Some classes should be left as they now are, in 
the hands of the younger fellows, so that the 
staff would still be recruited in the way I have 
above described, and from this body would be 
selected those who would take the general gui- 
dance and superintendance of the undergraduates, 
as tutors and assistant tutors, just as now. 

“It would be an additional inducement to these 


junior lecturers to exert themselves, that if 


known to have shown considerable powers of 
teaching, they might hope to retain their lecture- 
ship after marrying, with perhaps an accession of 
duties and emoluments, or to obtain such employ- 
ment at another college.” 

The pamphlet is well worth the consideration 
of those who feel an interest in our universities 
—and who does not? There are few parents 
in England above the lowest grade in the social 
scale, who have not ason either at the univer- 
sity or going there; and upon the settlement 
of the questions now before the Commis- 
sion, depends very considerably the prospects 
of the future alumnus. All young men have 
not the same tastes or talents; and though 
“Dear Harry,” or “Dear Jack” may, in his 
parents’ estimation, be a genius of the first order, 
yet he might find that there were certain speci- 
alities in which he was “greater” than in others, 
and that it was, therefore, highly desirable that a 
sphere of distinction suited to his particular 
capabilities should be opentohim. The tendency 
of the measures proposed by the Commissioners is 
to leave no room for individual tastes, and to 
reduce the whole university course to a dull 
monotony. 


ELECTRIC CABLES. 


Tue Institution of Civil Engineers devoted the 
evenings of March 2nd, 9th, 16th, and 23rd to 
the discussion of the modes of manufacturing and 
submerging electric cables. After papers had 
been read by Mr. J. A. Longridge, Mr. C. H. 
Brooks, and Mr. F, C. Webb, the various questions 
to which they gave rise formed the subject of 
some interesting conversation between the mem- 
bers, It was contended that there was not any 
proof of the cable arranging itself in folds, or 
coils, at the bottom of the “sea, and that the 
“ waste,” or surplus length of cable laid down, 
could not be as much as 30 to 50 per cent. more 
than the actual distance traversed. There was 
not sufficient foundation for these statements, and 
therefore they were considered to be erroneous. 
By a model exhibited, it was shown, that a small 
chain, when uncoiled from a roller, round which 
it was wound, was delivered in a straight line as 
the roller travelled along upon the upper plane 
of the model. Hence it was argued, that, allow- 
ing for the greater buoyancy, or the reduction of 
specific gravity, by immersion in water, a cable 
could be laid at the bottom of the sea, in the 
track of the ship, exactly as it left the coil in the 
hold, without any loss of length. The concavity 
of the line of cable from the ship, as exhibited in 
the diagrams, was contended to be imaginary, and 
the wavy folds, also depicted, were doubted. 

As to the processes of paying out and of repair- 
ing cables, the former was comparatively simple 
and easy, whilst the latter involved a series of 
different operations constantly changing in 
character. It was impossible to treat both ques- 
tions fully, and therefore the greater prominence 


was given to the former, as being more generally 
interesting. 

It was explained, that it would be desirable to 
have the external wires of a cable laid straight, 
if it were practicable; but it was not so, and 
therefore arrangements were made for giving to 
the internal conducting wire, with its gutta percha 
covering, a spiral form, which conferred on it a 
greater degree of elasticity than was possessed by 
the outer wires, which would therefore be rup- 
tured before the inside wire was injured. When 
the Dover and Calais cable was torn asunder by a 
ship’s anchor, in January, 1857, it was found that 
the inside wires were much longer than those of 
the external covering, and that the gutta-percha 
was uninjured, except at the point of rupture. 

It was also stated that in every instance in 
which the Atlantic cable had been tested for 
strength, the iron outer wires were broken before 
the copper inner wires yielded to an extent to 
impair, materially, the efficiency of the conductor. 

The conducting and insulating powers of cables 
of various forms must be carefully considered ; 
and in those respects it was contended that the 
light cable prominently alluded to in the first 
paper was very deficient. The researches and 
lucid explanations of Dr. Faraday, on this part of 
the subject, were noticed ; and it was shown that, 
instead of having a strong conducting iron-wire in 
the centre, it was better to have a smaller wire of 
copper, the conducting power of that metal, 
according to Becquerel, being 100, whereas that 
of iron was only 15, or six times less than 
copper. At the same time the difficulty of ob- 
taining perfect insulation, and the chances of 
leakage, were proportionately increased, by having 
a greater extent of surface to protect. 

With regard to a remark in Mr. Webb’s paper, 
that the Atlantic cable was not tested under 
water, it was stated that the core was regularly 
tested from the beginning, with a battery series 
of 500 cells and the most sensitive instru- 
ments, after having remained under water for 
some days. The core was then sent to the works 
upon drums, so protected that it could not possibly 
be injured, and was immediately covered with a 
serving of hemp, prior to receiving the outer 
strands. It was not possible to test the whole 
cable with the outer strands under water ; and it 
was doubted whether it would have been of any 
value had it been practicable. It was true Pro- 
fessor Morse had correctly stated that as they got 
farther from the shore in the Atlantic under- 
taking, the signals were weaker ; but a very low 
battery power was purposely employed, so as to 
render apparent at once, by the effect on the in- 
struments, any falling off in the continuity or 
insulation. As new lengths of cable were added 
from time to time to the circuit, there was of 
course some variation of signals, and the adjust- 
ment of the instruments was sometimes inter- 
fered with by the motion of the ship; but there 
was nothing uncommon in the occurrence, and 
the supposition that a fault had passed unnoticed 
was altogether groundless, 

It was remarked that although light cables 
were preferable for great depths, yet in shallow 
waters heavy cables were necessary, as being less 
liable to injury ; and it was asserted that, in this 
respect, the light Hague cables would always bea 
source of considerable annual expense, as com- 
pared with the heavy Dover and Calais and Dover 
and Ostend cables, in which there had only been 
one instance of failure in five years. 

In the first experimental cable from Dover to 
Calais, consisting of one No. 14 copper wire, in- 
sulated with gutta-percha, both laid straight, it 
was found, that when the strain was removed, the 
gutta-percha had a tendency to return to its ori- 
ginal length, whilst the wire was drawn down 
nearly to No. 16 gauge. The wire forced its way 
through the gutta-percha in several places, so 
that the insulation was destroyed. It was then 
suggested by Mr. Wollaston that, in a cable con- 
taining several wires, the core, including the con- 
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ducting wire, or wires, and the gutta-percha, 
should be twisted spirally like the outer covering. 
This plan was now universally adopted. 

In reference to the observations which had 
been made in the early part of the discussion, 
that cables could be deposited nearly in the same 
way in water as in air, and that when a cable was 
paid out at an angle of 10°, the strain would be 
66 times as great as the weight of a vertical 
section of the cable hanging from the deck of the 
ship to the bottom of the sea, where the cable had 
to be deposited, it was remarked that these obser- 
vations were opposed both to practice and theory. 
This reasoning would lead to the inference, 
that in depositing the Atlantic cable at an angle 
of 10°, a strain would have been created near the 
ship equal to about 99 tons, whereas the breaking 
weight of the cable was known to be only 4 or 5 
tons. The argument adduced by Messrs. Long- 
ridge and Brooks, that the great strain arose 
from the tendency of the cable to run down 
through the water in an oblique direction, though 
in a straight line, seemed to be correct. This was 
particularly the case with heavy cables, and could 
only be resisted by the brakes, and the friction of 
the water upon the cable. It was urged, that 
floats, or resisters, might be advantageously em- 
ployed in great depths, and a float was advocated, 
consisting simply of a flat board, 3 or 4 feet 
square, with a long rope attached to the centre by 
a bridle, like a kite. These floats might be at- 
tached by forming an open knot round the running 
cable ; and having lowered the board to the sur- 
face of the water, it might be drawn tight, and 
allowed to run. A float of this kind, 4 feet square, 
would, at 5 miles an hour, offer a resistance of 
about 12.cwt.; and if the velocity was increased 
to 8 miles an hour, then the resistance would rise 
to 32 ewt. The fact of soundings having been 
taken immediately after the failure of the Atlantic 
cable, in a depth of 2,000 fathoms, seemed to 
prove the comparative safety with which a light 
cable might be deposited, or even be hauled up 
again, although with a heavy cable that operation 
would be attended with very great risk, even if it 
were possible. It was confidently asserted that, 
the larger the conductor, the more easily and 
rapidly the cable would be worked; and it was 
desirable that the gutta-percha covering should be 
large, so as to lesson the induction. In the 
ease of the Atlantic telegraph, the first point 
which had to be ascertained was the minimum 
current that would work the instrument at the 
distant end ; and the next object was, to make the 
conducting wire sufficiently capacious to convey 
that quantity of electric current to its destination. 
With regard to that undertaking, the opinion was 
expressed that if the brakes were not too heavy, 
and there was not too much material to be alter- 
nately stopped and thrown into accelerated motion 
by every rise and fall of the vessel, the electric 
communication might be easily and speedily ac- 
complished. 

In reference to the durability of submarine 
cables, it was stated that the cable belonging to 
the British Telegraph Company was laid down 
about four years ago, and had remained perfect 
ever since. The only cost to the company for 
maintenance or repairs was a small gratuity to 
the Coast Guard on each side of the Channel, who 
were asked to write whenever either end of the 
cable was exposed on the beach. 

It was remarked that simple cables with a single 
conductor had cost large sums of money for main- 
tenance and repairs, while under the compound 
system, with two exceptions, but little or no ex- 
pense had been incurred. This should be borne 
in mind in designing submarine cables in future. 
The plan of paying out a cable from the stern of 
the vessel was objectionable; for the stern, in 
rough weather, would evidently rise and fall con- 
siderably. The effect of this would be to throw 
great strain on the cable, unless it was allowed to 
pay itself out to such an extent as to prevent any 
alteration in the catenarian curve, and thus waste 





a large portion of the cable, a loss being sustained 
on the passage of. every wave. The preferable 
part of the vessel for the cable to leave the ship 
seemed to be the centre, or the centre of gravity, 
by which all waste from the pitching or rolling of 
the vessel would be avoided. A conical hole, with 
the apex of the cone tending upwards, should be 
made for the purpose, and then the cable would 
not be chafed by rubbing on its departure on any 
part of the vessel. The almost certainty of a 
storm occurring during the operation of laying 
down the Atlantic cable, rendered it the more de- 
sirable that every precaution should be taken 
which could be devised to insure success. And if 
it were not possible to. alter a vessel so as to pay 
out at the centre, then a ship should be specially 
built for the purpose. 

The small number of words at present capable 
of being sent through the Atlantic cable—the 
number being, according to the company’s report, 
only four per minute—had induced Mr. E. Highton 
to devise a code system for use in long lengths of 
telegraphs. He exhibited an instrument which 
was capable of transmitting through a wire eight 
hundred million times two million preconcerted 
messages, the maximum period for the occupation 
of the wire not exceeding ten or twelve seconds, if 
sent at the rate at which the Queen’s speech was 
transmitted from London. He also explained one 
of three instruments used in the transmission of 
the American President’s last message, which con- 
sisted of upwards of sixteen thousand words, at 
the rate of three thousand five hundred words an 
hour. The desirableness of magnifying the effects 
of electricity arriving ata distant station, espe- 
cially in the case of leaky wires, had led to the in- 
vention of an instrument for the x 

It was agreed, that it was desirable that cables 
should be as light as possible compatible with 
their sinking, but, at the same time, they must 
have strength as well as lightness, and it was as 
to where that strength should be placed that 
there was a difference of opinion. If the strength 
was entirely in the centre, surrounded merely by 
insulating materials, it was feared that when ex- 
posed to high temperatures, and when coiled in 
large masses in the hold of a ship, the conducting 
core might force its way through the yielding 
gutta-percha, and so destroy the telegraphic com- 
munication. This effect would also take place 
when any strain was put upon the cable by the 
necessary machinery to give sufficient retarding 
force. 

It was regretted that so little attention ap- 
peared to be given to the paying-out machinery, 
which, it was contended, should be designed with 
aview to keep a retarding force upon the cable equal 
to the difference in speed between the vessel and 
the cable. But as the speed of the former varied, 
owing to the wind, currents, and other causes, 
the measure of this difference in the paying-out 
machinery should be by means of a spring, or a 
pulley, carrying compensating weights, which by 
its rise and fall would indicate the increased or 
lessened speed at which the vessel was going, and 
to regulate the strain upon the cable, so as to 
make it as uniform as possible. 

It was stated that, in paying-out the Mediter- 
ranean cable from Cagliari to Bona, Mr. Werner 
Siemens had employed an apparatus, which not 
only regulated the strain upon the cable, by the 
deflection of a weighted lever resting upon the 
cable between the break and the stern-pulley, 
but also overcame, to a great extént, the evil 
effects of the pitching of the vessel. When the 
vessel pitched, the weight rose and allowed more 
cable to run out, so that the pulleys of the break 
travelled at a uniform velocity. 

It was stated that, before the present Atlantic 
cable was decided upon, from twenty to thirty 
specimens of different forms of light cables bad 
been tested for strength by means of a hydraulic 
machine. The form adopted was the strongest 
with one exception. A cable with a steel-wire 


coating was found to be superior in that respect ; 








| 


but in addition to its cost, it was ascertained 
that it would have been impossible to obtain the 
necessary quantity of wire in less than from one 
to two years. In these tests it was proved that 
in the specimens covered with a spiral lay of iron 
wires, when subjected to the breaking strain, the 
core, the conductor, and the gutta-percha were 
found to be perfect ; whilst in those covered with 
hemp, or hemp and steel-wire, the gutta-percha 
was so cut and injured, as nearly to destroy the 
insulation. In the Atlantic cable the repeated 
coverings of gutta-percha, in place of a single 
coating, and the adoption of seven twisted copper. 
wires for the conductor, were important improve. 
ments; for it was improbable that flaws should 
occur in each of the seven wires at the same 
place. It was mentioned that, when paying-out 
this cable last year, the Niagara on two occasions 
hove to, in depths of 1,900 to 2,000 fathoms, 
until the cable hung vertically over the stern, 
without the least injury resulting. 

With regard to the failures in the attempts to 
lay a heavy cable between Sardinia and Africa, in 
the years 1855 and 1856, it was stated that it 
was due, in both instances, to want of length, 
Proof had however been obtained, that it was 
possible to submerge a heavy cable, successfully, 
in a depth of 1,640 fathoms. It was all im. 
portant, in enterprises of this kind, to ascertain 
with accuracy the relative speed of the ship and 
of the paying-out of the cable. In the cases last 
alluded to, the log was hove every quarter of an 
hour, and the length of the cable payed-out was 
ascertained from the number of revolutions of the 
drum. By these means the brakesmen regulated 
the tension. It was believed, that the greatest 
speed practicable, in ordinary cases, would be 
found to be from five to six knots per hour. 
Floats, or resisters, had not been used in these 
instances, where a depth, as previously stated, of 
1,640 fathoms had been successfully attained ; but 
it was thought that it would be prudent, in an 
operation like the laying of the Atlantic cable, 
where a distance of upwards of 1,600 miles had to 
be traversed, to employ a good system of buoys at 
every 300 or 400 miles. 

The vertical velocity of the Atlantic cable would 
be about 3 feet per second; and assuming it to 
weigh in water 15 cwt. per mile, and to break 
with a strain of 44 tons, then there ought only 
to be astrain of 1} ton, when paying-out in a 
depth of 2 miles. Nor should it be exposed to 
any much greater strain, provided the break appa- 
paratus was properly contrived, and efficiently 
worked. When the vessel was progressing at the 
rate of 6 miles per hour, the “ waste” should not 
be more than 53 per cent. Steel wire was cer- 
tainly better adapted for deep-sea operations than 
iron wire, inasmuch as the modulus of tension for 
steel was 6,700 fathoms, whilst for iron wire it was 
only 4,000 fathoms, and for bar iron, only 3,000 
fathoms. 

The statistics of the submarine cables hitherto 
essayed, showed that out of forty-three attempted 
to be laid, six only had failed during the process 
of laying, four subsequently, and one of the 
Hague cables was at present under repair,—leaving 
thirty-two in perfect working order. These facts 
completely disposed of the assertion that 50 per 
cent. had either failed in being submerged or im- 
mediately afterwards. Of the ten total failures, 
three were strictly light cables with no outer 
wires, being the only uncovered cables tried ; and 
the two failures of heavy cables after submersion, 
arose from their being too light Several cables 
had, it was true, been broken by anchors, in con- 
sequence of the absence of sufficient iron protect- 
ing-wires, but these had been immediately re- 
paired, and were now in regular work. Of the 
six failures in submerging, two occurred with the 
Mediterranean cables, in the years 1855 and 1856, 
when 256 miles were lost, of the value of about 
70,0007. ; a third, with the Newfoundland cable ; 
a fourth, with a light cable from Portpatrick to 
Donaghadee ; a fifth, with a heavy cable on the 
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same route; and lastly, the Atlantic cable. Of 
these the Newfoundland and the heavy Portpatrick 
and Donaghadee cables had been recovered, and 
during the present summer the raising of the 
Mediterranean cable was to be attempted. 

In conclusion the hope was expressed, that the 
Atlantic undertaking might be carried to a suc- 
cessful issue during the present year; for it was 
to be feared that another failure would destroy 
public confidence in such enterprises, and so retard 
the much desired extension of telegraphic com- 
munications. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
We have received the following letter from Mr. 
Albert Smith :— 

“Srr,—You will, I am sure, permit meé to dis- 
claim the authorship of the paragraph alluding 
to the Garrick Shakspeare-dinner on the 23rd, 
in the last number of the ‘Literary Gazette.’ 
Not but that I perfectly agree with it, but I hold 
all club matters to be socially private, except a 
reply is necessary from a previously-given publicity. 
I have never had the pleasure of writing for, or 
contributing to, the ‘ Literary Gazette’ in my 
life. You are better aware than anybody else 


. that this is my first communication ; and I should 


not have troubled you, even with these few lines, 
had not the explanation been forced upon me.—- 
Very faithfully yours, ALBERT SMITH.” 

We very readily give insertion to this note, 
although we are wholly at a loss to perceive the 
necessity for such an explanation. There was 
surely no treason or scandal in the paragraph 
alluded to. Need we say that we quite agree 
with Mr. Albert Smith in considering club matters 
socially private ; but the Shakspeare anniversary 
isa public occasion, and lovers of the drama cannot 
help regarding the Garrick pictures as a sort of 
“institution.” It was certainly not with any 
intention of committing a trespass upon the 
privacy of the Garrick, that we admitted a scrap 
of gossip into our columns which was already 
current in the literary and theatrical circles. 
“The theatre,” said Garrick, “is a whispering gal- 
lery,” and so is the club that bears his name, and 
so, too, are all the clubs. As political gossip 
oozes out of the Carlton or the Reform, so theatrical 
gossip oozes out of the Garrick. After all, no 
great harm can be done in giving expression in 
print to a feeling upon which, we imagine, there 
is no difference of opinion whatever amongst the 
members of the club. If the dinner be appointed 
to take place elsewhere it must arise, no doubt, 
from some over-ruling necessity. 


The obituary of the week contains the name of 


Mr. J. H. Barrow, author of ‘Emir Maleck,’ and 


second, of boys from twelve to fifteen; the third, 
of those above fifteen. The other correspondent 
retorts, ‘‘ What’s the use of sorting the boys by 
ages, unless you do so by strength? The 
‘sixth’ must be made to put down bullying; 
the lower boys to scorn it.” It has been generally 
supposed that public schools, in the English 
sense, are peculiar to England. M. G. de Bunsen 
states that Schul-Pforte, in the Prussian province 
of Saxony, is precisely similar to our great schools 
in its antiquity and its constitution. 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace are deter- 
mined to be all things to all men. Whilst the 
well-known geologist, Mr. B. Waterhouse Hawkins, 
the restorer of the mammoths and ichthyosauri, 
is lecturing on the natural history of antediluvian 
animals inside the building, Punch and Judy, 
grotesque hobby-horses, tight-rope dancers, jug- 
glers, and learned dogs, will dispute his claims to 
public favour in the grounds. It will be the old 
dilemma of i/ vero Pulcinello over again. 

A century ago, the idea of placing scientific 
instruction within the reach of the working 
classes, never entered the minds of philanthropists 
or reformers. We have witnessed the beginning 
of the movement, and every day adds new proofs 
to its success. Amongst them we mention with 
pleasure the fact, that all the tickets for a course of 
lectures on geology, which is now being delivered 
at the Museum in Jermyn Street, were sold within 
an hour after the first issue. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has been entertained by 
the citizens of Edinburgh at a banquet, where 
the Lord Provost, in the name of a large body of 
subscribers, presented him with an elegant silver 
wassail-bowl. In replying to the flattering ad- 
dress of the Provost, Mr. Dickens expressed his 
special gratification with this mark of esteem. It 
was from Edinburgh, he said, that he had obtained 
the earliest testimony of public appreciation of 
his works, having been elected nearly twenty 
years ago an honorary burgess of the city. He 
therefore felt himself no strange guest at their 
civic festivals. 

The Board of Arts and Manufactures for Upper 
Canada. have offered a prize for the best essay 
“On the Present Manufactures of Upper Canada,” 
giving statistical and historical details, with 
suggestions for promoting the wealth and re- 
sources of the province. We hear that much 
activity has been called into play by the an- 
nouncement that Ottawa is to be the future 
capital of British North America, new railroads 
and lines of communication being already pro- 
jected. The loyal Canadians are also not unmind- 
ful of the claims of the old country, as their con- 
tributions to the Patriotic Fund and the Indian 
Relief Fund testified. A Canadian rifle regi- 
ment, to be embodied as the 100th of the Line, is 





other works of fiction, and formerly editor of about to be added to the British army, the sug- 


the ‘Mirror of Parliament,’ a series of parlia- 
mentary reports, which shared for a time the 
popularity of ‘Hansard’ as a book of political 
reference. 

Mr. T. Rupert Jones, Assistant-Secretary of the 
Geological Society, has been appointed Lecturer 
in Geology and Mineralogy to the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. 

Sir Roderick Murchison’s salons, in Belgrave- 
square, were the scene, on Wednesday night, of a 
brilliant assemblage of rank and scientific emi- 
nence. Amongst other celebrities we particularly 
noticed the commanding figure and fine thought- 
ful head of Baron Brunow. He seemed as much 
at home among us as if his late absence had been 
a trip for pleasure, and not the result of a deadly 
struggle between us and the nation he represents. 

In the Preface to the sixth edition of ‘Tom 
Brown’ are inserted two letters received by the 
author from friends. In the first are strongly 


| gestion having been made by the colonists them- 
| selves, and quickly carried into operation. 

| Mr. Robert Bowley, the treasurer of the Sacred 
| Harmonic Society, has been appointed general 
manager of the Crystal Palace ‘Company in room 
of Mr. James Fergusson, recently resigned. A 
better appointment could not have been made, 
as all will admit who have witnessed the zeal, 
energy, and judgment of Mr. Bowley as the 
acting director of the society with which he has 
so long been associated. The experience acquired 
last year will enable Mr. Bowley to make the best 
arrangements for the great Handel Festival at the 
Crystal Palace in 1859. 

The eleventh annual general meeting of the 
Palzontographical Society was held on the 26th 
of March, at the apartments of the Geological 
Society, at Somerset House. The council reported 
that the society continued in a prosperous condi- 
tion. The volume for 1856 containing Part IT. 


urged the evil effects of bullying upon boys of'| of ‘ British Fossil Echinodermata,’ by Dr. Wright, 


nervous temperament. The writer suggests, as 
the “one complete remedy,” the separation of the 
boys into three distinct schools,—the first, to con- 
sist of boys from nine to twelve years old; the 





twelve plates; ‘The Fossil Malacostracans Crus- 
tacea of the London Clay of Great Britain,’ by 
Professor Bell, eleven plates; ‘ The British Per- 
mean Brachiopoda,’ by Mr. Davidson, four plates ; 





‘British Carboniferous Brachiopoda,’ by the same 
author, eight plates ; and ‘ British Fossil Reptilia 
of the Wealden, by Professor Owen, eleven plates, 
was placed on the table, and will be shortly deli- 
vered to the members. The volume for 1857 it is 
expected will be issued in June or July next, and 
will contain the following works: — ‘A Con- 
tinuation of the Fossil Reptilia of the Wealden 
Formation,’ by Professor Owen, ten plates ; ‘ The 
Fossil Bryozoa and Polyzoa of the Crag,’ by Pro- 
fessor Busk, about eighteen plates; ‘ Fossil Car- 
boniferous Brachiopoda, Part II., by Mr. David- 
son, eight plates; and ‘British Fossil Oolitic 
Echinodermata,’ by Dr. Wright, fourteen plates. 
The society have already published 2,598 species 
of British fossils, illustrated by 8,682 figures, and 
3,857 pages of letter-press. The volume about to 
be issued to the members fully sustains the repu- 
tation the society has acquired for the beauty of 
the execution of the plates, and for the large 
amount of valuable matter annually distributed 
to its members. W. J. Hamilton, Esq., was re- 
elected President ; 8. V. Wood, Esq., Treasurer ; 
and J. S. Bowerbank, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

The “probable Friday evening arrangements” 
for lectures at the Royal Institution, after Easter, 
are as follow :—April 16, Robert Godwin-Austen, 
Esq., F.R.S., “ On the Conditions which determine 
the probability of Coal beneath the South-Eastern 
Parts of England.” April 23rd, Col. Henry James, 
“On the Geodetic Operations of the Ordnance 
Survey.” April 30th, Professor A. C. Ramsay, 
F.R.S., “On the Geological Causes that have in- 
fluenced the Scenery of Canada and the North- 
Eastern Provinces of the United States. May 7th, 
James Philip Lacaita, Esq., LL.D., “On the late 
Earthquakes in Southern Italy.” May 14, Henry 
Bradbury, Esq., M.R.I., “ Printing—its Dawn, 
Day, and Destiny; with Typographical and other 
Illustrations. May 21st, Professor T. H. Huxley, 
F.R.S., “On the Phenomena of Gemmation.” 
May 28th, Professor Edward Frankland, F.R.S., 
on a subject not yet determined. June 4th, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, F.R.S., “On the Mer-de-Glace.” 
June llth, Mr. Faraday, “On Mr. Wheatstone’s 
New Electric Telegraph.” 

Shrewsbury Grammar School has produced no 
fewer than eleven senior classics since the insti- 
tution of the Tripos in 1824. Mr. E. C. Clark, 
the fortunate candidate for 1858, and Mr. A. W. 
Potts, bracketed second, were both educated at 
this school. 

Miss Nightingale has written to Mr. Sidney 
Herbert requesting him to state to the committee 
of “The Nightingale Fund” that the state of her 
health renders it impossible for her to carry out 
the intentions of the subscribers by superintend- 
ing its application to the purpose of a hospital to 
be conducted on improved principles. Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, in reply, expressed his hopes that Miss 
Nightingale will soon be sufficiently recovered to 
carry out the scheme, and begs her to postpone 
her decision. To this request, we are to happy say, 
Miss Nightingale assents. 


Kas von Eisenbeck, one of the most celebrated 
of the German naturalists of the day, died at the 
advanced age of eighty-two, on the 15th inst., at 
Breslau. He was in 1817 advanced to the dig- 
nified post of President of the Leopold-Carolina 
Society of Naturalists; in 1818 he was invited to 
Bonn; and in 1830 he was appointed professor of 
botany in Breslau. He was a member of most of 
the scientific institutions of Europe. In his 
latter years he seems to have been embroiled in 
politics; and from the revolutionary period of 
1848 to have suffered much from his liberal ten- 
dencies. He was frequently summoned before 
the police and subjected to examinations ; and in 
1852 was expelled from the service of the govern- 
ment, without any pension or means of support. 
He was obliged to dispose of his library and 
valuable herbarium, and, indeed, was in a great 
measure dependent on the charity of his friends. 





Professor Francis Kugler, the well-known critic 
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on art, and author of the handbook on painting, 
which has been translated into English, died sud- 
denly at Berlin, on the 18th March, in his fifty- 
first year. His illness was inflammation of the 
brain. He was born on the 19th January, 1808, 
in Stettin, and came to Berlin in 1826, to study 
philosophy. He afterwards went to Heidelberg, 
where, through the influence of Herr Mone, he 
gave himself up to the study of the art of the 
Middle Ages. His first works, entitled ‘ A Sketch- 
Book,’ and ‘A Pamphlet on the Monuments of 
Middle-Age Art in the Kingdom of Prussia,’ were 
published in 1830. In 1835 he made a journey 
to Italy ; and in 1837 he was elected Professor to 
the Academy of Fine Arts in Berlin. From that 
time to the present he has worked with unwearied 
diligence; and his contributions to art-criti- 
cism have been as valuable as they have been 
numerous. 

Two books of considerable importance are an- 
nounced for publication in the next few days in 
_ Italy. The first bears for its title ‘ Vocabulario 

della Lingua Italiana ;’ the other, ‘ Lexicon totius 
Latinitatis.’ About fifteen years ago the first 
edition of the Vocabulario appeared in eight 
octavo volumes; and since then the author has 
continued diligently working at his great under- 
taking, pruning, adding, and in every possible 
way improving his book. A mass of new matter 
has been added to the original text. The second 
work which we have mentioned is similar in its 
object, and hardly, if at all, inferior in interest 
and importance. It was begun by Facciolati, 
continued by Forcellini, added to by Furlanetti, 
and is now entirely revised and corrected by 
Francesco Corradini, a Professor of the Academy 
of Padua, He has drawn much of his valuable 
matter from a study of the best German philolo- 
gists. This lexicon is to be completed in four 
stout, large-sized quarto volumes; and the print- 
ing of them, which is to emanate from the well- 
known press of the University of Padua, has 
already begun. 

On the 3rd May will take place at Augsburg, 
an auction of scarce books and valuable antiquarian 
xylographic and typographic varieties. Amongst 
them is the Apocalypse, with woodcuts, printed by 
the rubber, a method adopted previous to the in- 
vention of printing with movable types; and the 
‘Canticum Canticorum,’ and the ‘ Ars Memorandi 
per Figuras Evangelistarum.’ There are seven 
books printed on parchment, the ‘ Catholicon,’ 
from Gutenberg’s press in 1460; Fust’s ‘ Cicero’ 
of 1465, and the ‘ Missale Ratisbonense’ of Pfeil, 
in Bamberg. There is also the first Latin Bible 
printed on paper, known as the ‘ Mazarine Bible,’ 
a copy of which at the Hibberts’ sale fetched as 
much as 215. There are perfect copies of the 
first ten editions of the Bible, with the exception of 
the fourth, and a German translation of ‘ Chris- 
topher Columbus’s First Letter from the New 
World.’ Old German books with curious wood- 
cuts, some by unknown~-masters, and others b 
Holbein, Albert Durer, Michael Wohlgemuth, 
Schaufelein, Behan, &. There is also a valuable 
edition of Dante’s ‘ Divina Comedia,’ printed at 
Florence, in 1481, with twenty copperplate en- 
gravings from Sandro Boticelli, said to be made 
by Baccio Baldini. It is expected that the sale 
will be visited by collectors from England, France, 
and Russia, and that the prices on the average 
will be large. 

A comet, the second of the year, was discovered 
on the 8th of last month by M. Winneeke, of 
Bonn, and it was subsequently seen at Berlin and 
Bilk. ‘ 

A person of the name of Mioche, who followed 
the modest calling of a baker at Clermont Ferrand 
in Auvergne, and who has just died, was a zealous 
numismatist, and that science is indebted to him 
for having explored with great minuteness various 
battle-fields of the Romans and the ancient Gauls, 
and having thereby brought to light a considerable 
number of curious medals and coins. He was in fre- 
quent communication with Numismatic Societies 


Y | occasion from introducing supernatural machinery 


of England, Germany, and Italy; but though 
he readily gave descriptions of the medals and 
coins he found, he would on no account, and for 
no sum that could be offered, ever consent to sell 
a single one. 

At Autun, in France, in an old Roman well, 
about fifty medals, bearing the effigies of the 
Emperors Nero, Vespasian, Trajan, Adrian, Anto- 
ninus, and Marcus Aurelius, also of the Empresses 
Sabina and Faustina, have just been discovered. 








FINE ARTS. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tue attendance at the private view of this Society 
on Saturday last was numerous, but the feeling of 
d'sappointment amongst the visitors universal. 
For many years past the British Artists have been 
trembling as it were on the verge of irrecoverable 
decadence; they seem now to have taken the 
down-hill road with remarkable velocity. Any- 
thing more melancholy, more insipid, more me- 
chanical than the productions which make up 
this exhibition we have never seen. Some fatality 
seems to have hung over the efforts of the more 
lively and agreeable of the body, for even the 
bright do not shine, nor the gay smile. 

The President sends four pictures, out of which 
The Modern Silenus (196) is the most pretentious, 
but how can those deeply-channelled, wrinkled 
hands, marked by streaks of dirty paint, recali 
for a moment, the Silenus of ancient, or, indeed, 
of any art? A Confessional of Valencia, Spain 
(350), is another more agreeable scene ; full, how- 
ever, of the same defects of colour which have 
been noted and expostulated with for years past. 
The remaining two works are equally conspicuous 
for unenviable distinctions. 

The Ladies’ Valley (109), by Mr.A.J. Woolmer, 
presents those peculiarities which are familiar in 
his works. There is a great display of sparkling 
colour and rich dresses; but the ladies’ figures 
are dumpy, ill-drawn, and awry. The arms are 
thick at the shoulders, and equally muscular 
below the elbows, and they are joined on to the 
body by some unnatural mechanism. It is un- 
necessary to give details of works which are 
tedious and thoughtless repetitions of what has 
been seen for years past in this gallery. 

It is descending very far when we point to Mr. 
Zeitter as a British artist who, in one or two 
instances, shows improvement. He has given 
some meaning to the movements of some of his 
groups, and the execution is a little less misty and 
splashy than it has been on former occasions. 
Eleven of these subjects, however, tax severely the 
attention of the spectator. 

Mr. Pettitt is one of the supports of this ex- 
hibition. His views are all of one regular typical 
kind ; and we rejoice to find he has abstained on this 


into his landscape. The Studio, Foss Novyn on 
the Conway (139), is the most interesting, because 
amidst its hard, conventional, and clear-cut out- 
lines, there are some symptoms of an actual refer- 
ence to the truth of nature. No painter could 
have invented the forms of rock on the right of 
this picture, with the clear water reflecting their 
wave-washed curves and recesses ; but the figures 
of the sketches in this glen are weak, both in shape 
and colour. Mr. Pettitt, however, is not a figure- 
painter. The Gaeta (489) is full of picturesque 
bits of scenery. 

Mr. Noble appears with an historical picture, 
representing Albert Diirer and Luther (64). The 
story is that Albert Diirer presented the latter 
with a fine picture painted by himself. Mr. Noble 
has made the subject of this painting to be the 
Virgin and Child, but whilst the subject is at least 
admissible, the manner of its treatment is quite 
alien to the style of A. Diirer. We do not think 
Mr. Noble’s attempt is so successful as in those 





Billet-doux (654), Reverie (655), where a particu. 
lar style and complexion of face are manifest, and 
the result is for the most part pleasing. 

Of Mr. C. Baxter we regret to say that there 
is no approach in either of his pictures to the 
colour, the form, or the life of his previous works, 
The colour is dull, or else flat and painty; and 
the forms, if intended to represent those of virgin 
womanhood, are exaggerated. 

A very imposing landscape by Mr. Clint (35) 
strikes the eye; where rocks are piled up like 
Pelon on Ossa, and the rays of the evening sun 
stream over a distant range of hills in rosy bars, 
But such painting as this fails to deceive the 
veriest tyro, or to excite the most susceptible 
taste. We refuse to be imposed upon with 
Nature in this style, those, at least, who have any 
knowledge of the reality. This scene is extensive 
without being interesting, gloomy but not 
solemn. In another picture by the same artist, 
representing a flat marshy district with cattle, 
every tint in the picture is wrong in colour— 
except, perhaps, a bit of blue sky at the very top, 
It is thinly pointed, too. Mr. Clint was always 
mannered, but the Heaths near Poole and the 
Channel Island scenery of former years, was 
far better than this. 

Mr. Boddington has again produced about the 
usual number of landscapes—all forcible, clear, 
mannered, without any special reference to 
Nature: probably all composed in the studio, 
upon principles which have the merit of never 
varying, and which, therefore, represent Nature 
under one unchanging type. 

Mr. Pyne has several pretty subjects, which in 
point of art are not much better than scene paint- 
ing, and would probably look well under some 
artificial light. The technical method is called 
that of Mr. Hawkes’s anglo-medium colours—a 
sort of intermediate process between chalk and 
oil—whereby all the crumbling softness of the 
former and some of the advantages of the latter, 
as a vehicle, are preserved. The effects are faint, 
thin, and diaphanous, like nature pitched in a 
very high key. Everything is in keeping, but 
everything is more or less false. The harmonious 
arrangement of colours in these subjects is again 
conspicuous; but, as to the art of oil-painting, 
there is none of it. What can be more mincingly 
effeminate than the painting of the scene Casa- 
micciola (44), or the Borromean Islands (84)? 
Several of these fancy sketches, both by the sea 
and inland, have names of localities attached to 
them. The Lias Rocks (468) would excite the 
ire and the contempt of a geologist. They are 
made to look something like chalk or limestone— 
anything, indeed, but lias. Thus the Vale of 
Somerset, from near lhe head of Cheddar (733), is 
really an absurd title to affix to this fata-morganic 
sort of scene, the creation, not of a warm and 
truth-taught imagination, but of the sickliest of 
fancies. To any one who knows the spot, the 
nature of the soil, the climate, and the elevation, 
it is ridiculous, as the photographic camera would 
prove to the world in a few seconds. How it is 
that clever people should get so far astray as this 
is unaccountable. 

Mr. J. Syer is the only one of the British artists 
who appears to us this time to have made a start. 
He at least adheres to the forms, textures, and 
colours of external matter, and tries to paint what 
he sees; but here we fancy we detect exaggeration. 
It is easy, we all know, to paint a grey stone 
covered with lichen and a little moss passably well. 
Some art is required to do this well, but not much; 
and small changes in the size, number, and shape 
of the mosses are not very easy of detection. But 
the quantity of stones in proportion to wholesome 
nourishment in the Scene near Bettws-y- Coed 
(123) is rather too large, and becomes enormous in 
a subsequent sketch representing the bed of a 
river (230). The Mill near Aber, North Wales 
(201), is a pleasing scene, a little overdone; the 
mannered form of the roof of the old shed and the 





old-fashioned subjects Maternal Adieu (349), The 


face of the wall are too painfully like the sketehes 
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of Harding and early drawing-masters to be be- 
lieved in implicitly. 

There are many cthers whose names we do not 
mention, as we could only do so to record their re- 
markable deficiency to themselves. Mr. Cobbett 
however, is just where he was, with his numberless 
children and family groups: and Mr. Hill, in some 
pleasant p'ctures—Te Ballad (42), The Shep- 
herd’s Pastime (116), end others which have 
barely thought or sense enough in them to keep 
them alive. Mr. Wilson’s sea pieces, are also of 
the same mechanical and stereotyped excellence. 
How weary he must be of the dark-grey sky 
sketched above the bright-grey sea! 

We pass from the higher rank and find Mr. 
Buckner, with a portrait of Signor Gardoni, 
(262), clever and effective, but relaxed and effemi- 
nate in style. The others deserve no mention. 

Mr. Kennedy has a striking picture News from 
India (7) ; wrong as to name, for this is a mere 
study of two models, but cleverly and smartly 
painted. A strange predilection is to be noted, 
however, for outlines of which the curves are 
often and suddenly changed, and which blend 
with each other badly. There is a want of flow, 
and of the repose of nature in the outline. 





nately they were of comparatively little value, | Rustic Courtship, 10} inches by 8}, 65 guineas. 


being placed in the small upper rooms of the 
building, which are lighted entirely from the roof. 
A head of Christ, about an inch and a half square 
in size, was cut out of a work by an unknown 
French artist, painted in the manner of Guido 
Reni, A boy drinking, by Gido, and two other 
pictures, were scraped and otherwise injured by 
some sharp instrument. 

We hold the principal of competition for build- 
ings by designs on paper, with all their mislead- 
ing accompaniments of coloured elevations, &c., to 
be radically bad. That it is unsatisfaetory even 
to those who act upon it, is shown by their 
frequent reclamations. A meeting of the council 
of the Institute of Architects was held on the 
22nd ult., at which it was agreed to present a 
memorial to the Premier, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Minister at War, and the Chief 
Commissioner of Works and Buildings, complain- 
ing of the working of the system. The grievances 
are, that Government has broken faith with the 
successful competitors by not adopting their de- 
signs, either in the case of the new barracks or of 
the Government offices. It remains to be seen 
whether the system of competition, by design, will 


A clever little picture also by C. Rossiter, Tze | work more satisfactorily in the hands of Lord 
Haunted Chamber (22), is an exception to the | John Manners than it did in those of Sir Benjamin 


imaginative sketches of Lincoln (45), and a Heath 
(46) ; and there are the cattle of Mr. Horlor. 
There also is another of Mr. Ward’s wonderful 


| 
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E. Niemann has two romantic | Hall. 


The zeal for erecting public monuments to 
private persons, and events of no very stirring 
interest, is now becoming somewhat alarming. 


miniature studies of birds’ nest and eggs, moss, | We are to have, it seems, not only a monument to 
os” | > > 


feathers, fruit, and flowers—a manual of minute 
imitation, with beautiful light and shade in parts 


| 


of it, and no mean power of composition (74). | 


The arrangement is so like that of a similar sub- 
ject at the British Institution that the memory is 
unable to put any difference between them. 

The Cavalier and Puritan (267) is a small 
study by T. P, Hall, in the style of his large pic- 


the caricature is too gross for any but the simplest 
and dullest mind. 

The Wife's Remonstrance (454) is a picture 
which, however revolting, from the abject misery 
of the actors, will not fail to attract the eye of 
every visitor. The poacher has thrown down his 
hare, and the wife drops the bundle of sticks from 
her apron : to those unacquainted with the works 
of Mr. Campbell, jun., this will come with all 
the force of novelty. He has chosen a scene which 
almost every one else would reject, but no one more 
consciously, and few more successfully paint 
literally what they see: leaving all attempts at 
breadth of handling, keeping, light-and-shade, &c. 
to more ambitious artists. In this work there are 
of course the one-sidedness and affected negation 
of certain qualities which characterize the Pre- 
Raffaelites: but it is honest and laborious, and 
worth a score of the nonentities around it. 

Not far off is a figure called Ave Maria (462), 
by Mr. P. H. Calderon,—his only contribution this 
year. The skill of the artist in rendering beauties 
of expression in women, and particularly in Spanish 
women, and his fine feeling for colour, we noticed 
last year; and it is here again displayed. 


Havelock and the Great Exhibition, but to the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Princess Royal’s 
marriage, the Duke of Rutland, and Mr. Brother- 
ton. In connection with this subject, we are 
happy to see Lord John Manners, replying toaques- 
tion from Mr. T. Duncombe, states that none but 


| “really meritorious works ” would be admitted to 
|a place in the public parks. 
ture at the British Institution, where, however, | 


A very choice collection of water-colour draw- 
ings and cabinet pictures was disposed of, on 


| Wednesday last, by Messrs. Foster, of Pall Mall. 


Among the former may be quoted six examples of 
W. Hunt, viz: — Bunches of Purple Grapes, 
Basket, ¥c., 9 inches by 8, 24 guineas. A Farm 
Yard, from the Bernal Collection, 20 guineas. 
A Boy and Goat, 16 inches by 12, 47 guineas. 
Apricots and Plums, oval, 8% inches by 74, 30 
guineas. Wild Roses and Bird’s Nest, 8% inches 
by 74, 30 guineas. Apple Blossom, Bird’s Nest, 
&¥e., 12 inches by 7, 48 guineas. J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., four examples of his early period, 
viz. :—View of Alum Bay, Isle of Wight, a small 
drawing, 104 inches by 8, 15 guineas. The Fells, 
Cumberland, 144 inches by 10}, 144 guineas. 
Canterbury Cathedral, signed and dated 1794, 
203 inches by 15}, 23 guineas. Part of Tewkes- 
bury Abbey, Gloucestershire, 16 inches by 12, 
17 guineas ; and A View on the Wye, near Mon- 
mouth, a choice specimen of his second period, 
31 guineas. Copley Fielding—Arundel Castle, 


'24 inches »y 14, 26 guineas. David Cox—A 


With the mention of Mr. Smallfield’s minute | 
portraits, such as Zhe Woodman’s Boy (716), we | 


must conclude,—only remarking that Dorothy 
Vernon’s avenue, Haddon (732), by S. Rayner, 
appears familiar to the eye. The subject is a 
favourite one,—but has not this very sketch been 
exhibited before ? 

We may hope, though we scarcely expect to see 
any decided change in the character of this exhi- 
bition: the British artists in general being such 
confirmed mannerists. The effect of a such a dis- 
play as this, however, must have a most damaging 
effect upon their already-failing reputation. 


A few days ago it was discovered that some 
evil-disposed person had seriously injured several 


Landscape, Peace and War, 33 inches by 23, 
36 guineas. T.S. Cooper, A.R.AW—A Group of 
Highland Sheep, a small drawing, 114 inches by 
8}, 224 guineas; and three other examples, viz.— 
A Group of Sheep, 134 inches by 83, 274 guineas. 


| Sheep and Cattle reposing,—Evening, one of his 





most elaborate and important drawings, 24 inches 
by 16, 60 guineas. Ewe and Lambs, 20 inches 
by 153, 46 guineas. Clarkson Stanfield, R.A— 
Portsmouth Harbour from the Ramparts, 18} 
inches by 8}, 24 guineas. S. Prout—Ruins of a 
Cathedral, 15% inches by 103, and The Ruins of 
the Forum at Rome, 19 inches by 14, 414 guineas. 
Frederick Tayler, 1858 — Colley Dogs on the 
Mountains, 19 inches by 13, 19 guineas; and two 
other drawings. Hunting in the Olden Time, a 
spirited and capital work, 21 inches by 13, 42 
guineas. Highland Cattle, selected for Rosa 
Bonheur’s celebrated picture, 204 inches by 13}, 
32 guineas. Among the Cabinet Pictures were 


of the pictures in the Dresden Gallery. Fortu- | the following :—F. Goodall, A.R.A.—An Interior 


| T. S.Cooper, A.R.A.—A Group of Cattle, Evening, 
| 213 inches by 15}, 54 guineas. D. Roberts, R.A. 
—JInterior of a Catholic Chapel, 19 inches by 15, 
88 guineas. C. Stanfield, R.A.— View off the Dutch 
Coast, 14 inches by 9, 70 guineas. C. Baxter— 
Girl with a Salver of Fruit, oval, 20 inches by 17, 
84 guineas. P. F. Poole, A.R.A.— Welsh Girl at 
a Spring, 15} inches by 12}, 66 guineas. W. F. 
Frith, R.A.— The Artist in a Fix, a small finished 
specimen of his diploma picture, 54 guineas. E. 
M. Ward, R.A.—Julian Peveril in the Oak Par- 
lour at Black Fort, the original of the engraved 
picture, 20 inches by 17,150 guineas. T. Faed— 
Home and the Homeless, an exquisite picture, 
15} inches by 10}, 166 guineas. The colleetion 
realized 2,315/. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE operatic season at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
is to commence immediately after Easter. Some 
important additions have been made to the com- 
pany, the most conspicuous being Mdlle. Tietjens, 
principal soprano of the Imperial Opera, Vienna. 
Mdlles. Alboni, Piccolomini, Spezzia, and Orto- 
lani are re-engaged, and two other new prime 
donne are announced in the persons of Madame 
Ghioni and Mdlle. Lucioni, who come with repu- 
tations “from the principal theatres in Italy.” 
Signor Giuglini resumes his place of first tenor, 
with Signor Bellart and Signor Matthioli. Signor 
Belletti, Rossi, Beneventano, and Vialetti are the 
principal bassi. Signor Arditi, the chef d’orchestre 
of last season, will hold the baton until the close 
of the Italian Opera at Paris, when his place will 
be taken by Signor Bonetti. The ballet will sus- 
tain the prominence it has usually held at the 
Haymarket house—the engagements including 
Mdilles. Marie Taglioni, Boschetti, Poechini, 
Annetta Orsini, and Madame Rosati. With the 
exception of Verdi’s Louisa Miller, founded on 
one of Schiller’s romances, no new opera of im- 
portance is yet announced ; but there is abundant 
attraction in the works of Mozart, Bellini, Rossini, 
Donizetti, and others, already included in the 
répertoire of Her Majesty’s Theatre. For the 
opening night Meyerbeer’s Huguenots is an- 
nounced, with Mddile. Tietjens as Valentine, 
Giuglini as Raoul, Mdille. Ortolani as Queen of 
Navarre, Mdlle. Luciani as the Page, Vialetti as 
Marcel, Aldighierri as the Count de Nevers, and 
Belleti as the Marquis de St. Bris. Mr. Balfe’s 
Bohemian Girl, in its Italian form of Za Ziagara, 
will be reproduced. Malle. Piccolomini is to be the 
heroine in Verdi’s new opera. The programme 
augurs well for the success of Mr. Lumley’s season 
of 1858. 

Mr. Gye has announced the commencement of 
the Royal Italian Opera season at Covent Garden 
on the 15th of May. The building is hastening 
towards completion with marvellous rapidity, the 
internal fittings having been prepared, while the 
builders have been lately at work by night and 
day. We hear that the chief dependence will be 
on the old favourites of the public, Grisi and 
Bosio, Mario and Tamberlik, and Fanny Cerito ; 
but several important engagements are also 
rumoured, by which the strength of the company 
will be greatly reinforced. 

During Passion week the theatres have as usual 
been either closed, or given over to entertain- 
ments of less secular repute than the drama. The 
distinction, however, must be shadowy between 
the impersonations of Mrs. Barney Williams in 
An Hour at Seville, and those of Mrs. Howard 
Paul, in a musical mélange entitled Patchwork, at 
the Adelphi. Both entertainments are of the 
same class, the only difference being that the 
latter wants the dramatic unity of the former, and 
mixes more prominently the musical with the 
histrionic display—The Ha: ket is occupied 





by Mr. Adams, with his well-known Orrery, the 
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phenomena of eclipses this year forming a con- 
spicuous subject of illustration. The transparen- 
cies are beautiful, but the lecturer is deficient in 
the art of popular exposition. 

At Drury Lane the Pyne and Harrison English 
Operatic Company have been giving a series of 
concerts. The programme of the opening night 
included Bethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, the entire 
work, executed in the best style by the orchestra 
under the direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon. Men- 
delssohn’s Ruy Blas overture, and a selection 
from Ii Trovatore were the other orchestral 
pieces. Mozart’s pianoforte Concerte in C major 
was played with great brilliancy by Miss Arabella 
Goddard, and Mr. Carrodus, a young violinist of 
high promise, gave Ernst’s composition Otello. 
Solos by Mr. Pratten on the flute, and Mr. 
Hughes on the ophicleide, varied the entiertain- 
ment, the vocal part of which was chiefly sustained 
by Mdlle. Finoli, Mr. Harrison, and a young dé- 
butante, Miss Thirlwall.—On the same evening, at 
Exeter Hall, Mr. Case, the concertina periormer, 
gave his annual monster concert, there being an 
improvement this year in less dependence being 
placed on the mere length of the programme, the 
names of Mr. Sims Reeves, Madame Rudersdorff, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Weiss sufficing to attract a 
crowded audience. 

For Easter week several novelties are announced, 
including two farces at the Princess’s Theatre, 
Samuel in Search of Himself and The Stock Ex- 
change ; and at the Haymarket a classical extra- 
vaganza, Pluto and Proserpine, by Mr. Francis 
Talfourd. The Alhambra in Leicester Square is 
to be re-opened as an equestrian circus by Messrs. 
Howe and Cushing’s American troupe ; and a new 
piece is to be produced at Astley’s under the name 
of the Siege of Canton, 

Mr. Hullah gave a performance of the Messiah 
on Monday evening, at Saint Martin’s Hall, the 
principal vocal parts being sustained by Miss 
Kemble, Miss Dolby, Miss Messent, Mr. Miranda, 
and Mr. Thomas; the chorus consisting of the 
pupils of the senior singing classes. The last of 
the orchestal concerts of the season was a 
Beethoven night, the programme being confined to 
works of this composer. There were several pieces 
that are commonly heard, such as the March of 
Prometheus, and the Grand Choral Symphony was 
given with an effect most creditable to Mr. Hul- 
lah’s zealous and useful labours as director of these 
classical concerts. 

The usual performance of the Messiah, by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, at Exeter Hall, during 
Passion Week, took place on Wednesday evening, 
the chief singers being Madame Castellan, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. 
Santley. Madame Clara Novello is announced to 
return to England éarly in May. In her absence 
Madame Rudersdorff has ably sustained some of 
the soprano parts in the great works of sacred 
music, and Madame Castellan’s performance on 
this occasion surprised those who had before heard 
her ina different kind of art from what is de- 
manded for Handelian style. 

Under the title of Les Femmes Terribles a new 
comedy, in three acts, exposing the mischief of 
backbiting, has been produced. It is on the whole 
neatly constructed, is written with considerable 
smartness, and its personages without being new 
are not commonplace. Its author is M. Dumanoir. 
It has obtained success, and is one of those pieces 
which an English “adapter” might turn to ac- 
count. : 

The twenty-five singing societies of Berlin, con- 
taining in all eight hundred members, held on the 
evening of the 6th of March, a festival in honour 
of the newly-married Prince and Princess Frede- 
rick-William of Prussia. : 

M. Dormeuil, who for thirty years has been 
director of the Thédtre du Palais Royal, at Paris, 
has just retired into private life. It is he who has 
made that house the most renowned in Europe for 
farce, and he can boast of having produced some 


of the very best farces ever written, and formed 





one of the very best farce-playing companies that 
ever existed in any theatre. 

Madame Ristori and an Italian tragic company 
are in a few days to re-appear at Paris, and 
amongst the tragedies they intend performing is 
Macbeth. s 

It was stated in this journal a few weeks back, 
that a movement of what a Frenchman would 
call literary and artistic decentralization,—that is, 
an attempt to strip Paris, not of its intellectual 
supremacy, for that the capital will always retain, 
but of the intellectual monopoly, which it has 
almost always possessed,—has been commenced in 
France, by the production of original plays, and 
even of operas, in the theatres of the great pro- 
vincial cities. No less a person than Alexander 
Dumas has given his sanction to this movement, 
and has just had one of his original melodramas 
performed for the first time at the theatre at 
Marseilles. The well-known political orator, 
Emile de Girardin, who lately took it into his head 
to write a comedy called La Fille d’un Millionnaire, 
has had it performed at Rheims. Other dramatic 
authors, some of them of note, are preparing to 
follow these examples. We think the movement 
avery praiseworthy one, seeing that, on the one 
hand, it cannot fail to elevate the tastes of the 
provincials, and, on the other, to ameliorate the 
condition of authors, by augmenting the demand 
for their productions. Judging from what has 
taken place at Marseilles and Rheims, it seems 
that the provincials are not, as was to have been 
feared, disposed to acclaim every author who 
arrives amongst them with a Parisian popularity ; 
for the people of Marseilles think Dumas’ melo- 
drama a failure, and those of Rheims have hissed 
De Girardin’s comedy. 

A project for bringing the entire company of 
the ThéAtre Francais of Paris to London, in the 
course of the present season, has for some time 
been under consideration in the French capital ; 
but we learn that for various reasons it has just 
been definitively abandoned. What made the 
company think of coming here was that it will 
shortly have to suspend its ordinary performances, 
owing to its theatre being about to undergo ex- 
tensive repairs. 

M. Gevaert, the young Belgian composer, has 
produced within the last few days at the Opera 
Comique, at Paris, a new opera in three acts, 
Quentin Durward. As the title indicates, the 
libretto is based on the novel of Walter Scott ; 
but, unfortunately for the composer, it is not, with 
the exception of the first act, of much dramatic 
interest. As to the music it is composed with great 
power and greater pretension, and would perhaps 
be more “at home” at the Grand Opera than in the 
Opera Comique. Amongst the morceaux most 
admired are a very pretty chorus of gipsies; a 
trio between the King, Quentin Durward, and 
Tristan; a trio between the King, Isabella, 
and Quentin, and a chorus of Burgundy soldiers, 
—all in the first act. In the second act, which 
was much too long on the first night, and 
though cut down is too long still, a pretty air; 
and in the third, a chorus of soldiers, of a fine 
martial character, and a charming quintet, may 
also be mentioned. But the first act, in every 
respect, is superior to the other two. On the 
whole, the opera displays talent of no mean order, 
and justifies the hope that its author will some 
day attain eminence. The opera is well sung by 
Faure, Jourdan, Coudére, Boulart, and Belia. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. | 


Royat Institvution.— March 26th.—Sir C. 
Brodie, Bart., D.C.L., F.RS., Vice-President, 
in the chair. The Rev. J. Barlow, M.A., 
F.R.S.,  V.P. and Sec. RS, “On Mineral 
Candles and other Products manufactured at 
Belmont.” These substances, consisting of a 





solid resembling paraffine and of volatile oils of a 
composition similar to it, were obtained by Mr, 
Warren de la Rue from a species of petroleum, 
drawn from wells in the neighbourhood of the 
Irrawaddy, and described by many travellers in 
the Burmese empire. They are the subjects of 
patents, worked by Price and Co. in their manu. 
factory at Belmont. The scientific novelty of 
these substances is: Ist. That they are derived 
by mere separation from their material ; and 2nd. 
That there is every reason to believe that they are 
chemically distinct from the paraffine of Reichen- 
bach, as well as from the substances procured by 
Young, Reece, Wiesmann, and others, from the 
decomposition of coal, peat, &c. The first process 
adopted at Belmont, as described by Mr. Barlow, 
consists in the distillation of the petroleum by 
steam of the temperature of 212° Fahr. One-third 
of the liquid ingredients is thus eliminated. From 
this distillate are obtained by rectification, volatile 
oils, whose boiling-point ranges from 80° to 400° 
Fahr. They are classed, for commercial purposes, 
according to their specific gravity, the lightest 
coming over first. The lighter oils of this first 
series are valuable as anesthetic and as detergent 
(removing stains from silk, leather, &c.), and the 
heavier as lamp fuel. Mr. Barlow demonstrates 
by experiment the comparative security of the 
oil recommended for this purpose, by showing 
that it did not rise into inflammable vapour at the 
temperature of boiling water. All these liquids 
are solvents of caoutchouc. The second process 
consists in the distillation of the residue remaining 
after the first process, and containing about two- 
thirds of the original material, by superheated 
steam; a small’ quantity of sulphuric acid is first 
added to remove any remaining impurities. Under 
the influence of steam heated by passing through 
red-hot tubes, distillates are now obtained — 
distilling points e from 300° to 600° Fahr. 
Those which ‘ithe bie above 450° Fahr. yield the 
solid substance,—the material of the candles 
alluded to in the title of this discourse. Atten- 
tion was called to its feeble chemical affinity 
(whence it derives its name, from parum affinis), 
as well as to its electrical properties. With re- 
spect to the oil obtained by this second distillation, 
its lubricating properties were exhibited by a 
suitable apparatus ; and it was observed that, 
unlike oils separable into stearic and oleic acids, 
this lubricant had no tendency to corrode copper 
when entering into the composition of lamps or of 


METEOROLOGICAL.— March 24th.—R. Stephen- 
son, Esq., M.P., in the chair. R. W. Mylne, Esq., 
was elected a Member. The following papers 
were read :—“ On the Meteorological and Physical 
Observations taken on March 15th, the day of the 
Solar Eclipse,” by James Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S. 
Mr. Glaisher writes as follows:—In anticipation 
of the eclipse the Council forwarded a list of 
suggestions to the Members of the Society, 
concerning the observations it would be desirable 
to record in connection with its influence upon 
meteorology, and its effects upon the animal and 
vegetable world, together with such collateral 
subjects for observation as might present them- 
selves at the time to the notice of the observer; 
that since the eclipse returns had been received from 
thirty to forty stations, situated between Braemar 
and Guernsey, which had been divided into three 
groups, the one consisting of those stations north, 
the second of those on and near, and the third of 
those stations south of the line of annularity. 
By tables and diagrams it is shown that the depres- 
sion of temperature during the eclipse was about 
24° at those stations north of the line, and nearly 
8° at stations on and south of the line of, cen 
eclipse; that at places where the usual diurnal 
increase had taken place in the morning, the 
depression of temperature during the eclipse was 
greater, and that at places where such increase 
had not taken place it was less, than the above 
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numbers; also, that at places where the sky was 
uniformly cloudy during the day, the decrease in 
the readings of a blackened-bulb thermometer 
was less than 12°, whilst at places where the sky 
was partially clear the depression was from 17° to 
19°, and that what temperature soever the 
blackened bulb thermometer indicated in the 
morning, fell during the eclipse to that of the 
temperature of the air at all places. The humidity 
of the air was such that at places north of the 
line the wet-bulb thermometer read 2° 6’ less; on 
and near the line the depression was 3° 21’; and 
south of it was 3° 7’ below the adjacent dry-bulb 
thermometer. At some places the humidity of 
the air increased at the time of the greatest 
eclipse, but this was far from being universal. 
The sky was partially clear at some places on the 
east and south coasts, in the Channel Islands, and 
north of Scotland, and it was for the most part 
overcast elsewhere. Near the southern extremity 
of the central line the sky was partially clear, and 
at its northern extremity, near Peterborough, the 
clouds were broken ; at most intermediate places 
the sky was wholly overcast. The complete ring 
was seen at Charmouth and its neighbourhood, 
near Lyme Regis, and at Peterborough, but, so 
far as I can’ learn, at no other places. My own 
station was on the calculated line of central 
eclipse, near Oundle, in Northamptonshire, and 


‘ here I saw the moon’s and the sun’s apparent 


upper limbs coincident, or very nearly so, and 
therefore that I was situated on or very near the 
northern limit of annularity, but distant from the 
central line by three miles. Of the numerous and 
remarkable phenomena attendant upon large solar 
eclipses, only a few were witriessed at any part of 
the country, or we might say with greater justice, 
were indicated rather than observed. Indepen- 
dently of the particular character of the day, the 
time of the year was against the favourable 
witnessing of all that class of effects which relate 
to the fluctuations of light, the form of shadows, 
the changing colour of the increasing gloom, and 
other kindred observations. For the same reason 
the intensity of the gloom was difficult to estimate, 
and when at its maximum, was much less appre- 
ciable than it would have been had the sky been 
clear, and the decrease of light been effected by 
the diminishing of the direct beams from the sun 
as the obscuration proceeded, in which case it is 
likely that the gloom would have been over- 
estimated, arising from the mere force of contrast; 
thus we all know that in summer time the 
approach of a storm or dark cloud, sufficient: to 
create a gloom. which would render it difficult to 
pursue any occupation, however trifling, would be a 
matter of note, and would command our immediate 
attention ; whilst, in the ordinary dull days of 
winter, even in the country, we suspend, when 
obliged to do so, various occupations by reason of 
want of light, with scarcely a passing consideration 
of the cause. The general feeling of disappoint- 
ment as to the depth of gloom at the time of the 
greatest obscuration is in part attributable to 
this fact, and to the clouds which interposed like 
a screen to diffuse, by reflection, some portion of 
the direct rays absorbed by them over the surface 
of the earth. Of the information forwarded to 
me by members of the Society regarding 
general appearances at the time of the eclipse, 
there is a striking degree of accordance, which 
18 very confirmatory of the truthfulness of 
the impressions recorded, and we all know how 
dificult it is to obtain simple and accurate tes- 
timony relating to facts, which are chiefly depen- 
dent upon personal experiences and sensations. 
My own impressions recorded at the time, I have 
since found to be accordant with those of other 
observers, making allowance for the more or less 
departure from the central line and the different 
state of the weather at the several places. For 
the sake of estimating general effects as accurately 
*s possible and to the widest extent, I took up my 
own position to command an uninterrupted view of 
the adjacent country, and an extensive horizon. 











In the position chosen, which combined the 
required advantages, I may add, there was nothing 
to stimulate the imagination or aid the effects 
likely to be resultant from the approaching phe- 
nomenon, At the distance of about a mile before 
me, due north, was the spire of Oundle church, 
and beyond it and on either side were fields and 
pasture-lands, bounded with hedge-rows and tall 
elms, with little undulation as far as the eye 
could reach. The weather for some time previous 
to the commencement was raw and very ungenial, 


{even for the time of year, and communicated a 
| dreary aspect to the country; in some places 


beside the hedge-rows on one side lay a thin line 
of snow, the remains of a recent fall, and near the 
place where we were stationed, a drift still lingered 
to the depth of a foot. The wind was gusty and 
the sky overcast, chiefly with cirrus stratus and 
dark scud hurrying past before the sun’s place 
from the north-west, the clouds occasionally giving 
way and allowing the sun to be dimly visible 
through momentary breaks. At intervals they 
became less dense, and for a time gave promise of 
permitting a clear and uninterrupted set of obser- 
vations. The sun, however, continued visible only 
by snatches, until after the greatest phase of the 
eclipse, when the sky became uniformly over- 
cast, and a small steady rain set in for a consider- 
able time. It was long before I could perceive 
any departure from the usual amount of light. 
At 12h. 32m. it might have been an ordinary dull 
day. Birds were then no way affected, and were 
singing cheerily. I estimated about two-thirds 
of the sun to be obscured. At 12h. 39m. there 
was a very perceptible gloom to the north, and 
the sun’s crescent shone out with a bright silvery 
light, between breaks, clearer than it had been 
before. At 12h. 43m. the gloom was general, 
excepting around the sun, which appeared the 
centre of a circle of light, and illuminated with 
fine effect some bold irregular masses of cumulus 
in its vicinity. At 12h. 45m. the gloom increased, 
slight rain fell, and the wind rose higher ; birds 
were now heard chirping and calling. At 12h. 
58m. a severe storm might have been supposed 
impending, and numerous birds were flying 
homewards; the deepening of the gloom was 
gradual, but very slow, and between lh. and 
lh. 1m. was at its greatest intensity ;- but even at 
this time the obscurity was not sufficient to 
require that any employment should be suspended. 
I myself, situated in an open garden at the time, 
found no difficulty in reading ordinary type at any 
ordinary distance. Messrs. Adams and Symms, 
situated five feet from a shed in the brick-field 
adjoining, spoke of the gloom as very intense for 
a period of ten seconds, and sufficient to render 
it difficult to take the readings of the thermometer. 
At the time of greatest obscurity a body of 
rooks rose from the ground and flew homewards ; 
also a flock of starlings rose together, and various 
small birds flew wildly about: A hare was seen to 
run swiftly across a neighbouring field as though 
it were daybreak. Straw rustled, and the silence 
was peculiar and intense, broken only by the hollow 
sound of the wind, as it whirled in gusts between 
the trees; the darkness, and intervening lull, was 
that of an approaching thunder-storm. The 
sky was overcast in the neighbourhood of the sun, 
principally with cirro stratus ; directly after the 
greatest intensity the gloom was sensibly and in- 
stantaneously diminished, and in a very short time 
the day was restored to its ordinary appearance. 
Probably in consequence of the sky being over- 
cast I could perceive no flickering or unsteadiness 
of light, and none of the effects of colour de- 
scribed as attendant upon previous eclipses. The 
clouded sky, excepting that part near the sun, 
was one leaden grey or slate colour, and quite in 
accordance with the raw, ungenial character of 
the day; nor could I perceive that the clouds 
appeared lower; or, in fact, that there was any 
very noticeable departure from the gloom we 
casually experience during dull winter weather. 


After 12h.50m. the lark ceased to rise, and did not 
| * i 





sing; at 1h.10m. it rose again, and was heard. The 
information I have been able to collect indicates 
that birds and animals, but particularly the 
former, were affected in some degree at most 
places, and that it is probable to suppose the 
gloom was referred by them to the approach of 
evening, and this not so much from the simple 
fact of the gloom, as from the manner of its 
approach, without the accompanying signs of 
atmospheric disturbance which usher in a storm, 
and to which all birds and many animals are 
keenly sensitive. Throughout the time of the 
eclipse it occurred to me, apart from the causes 
before mentioned, that the degree of direct illumi- 
nation was far more than commensurate with the 
amount of sun’s disc illuminated ; even up to the 
time of the greatest phase, when clear, the unob- 
secured part of the disc emitted direct and 
divergent beams of considerable brilliancy, which 
marked out a luminous tract to the surrounding 
gloom, and were clearly and well defined in extent 
and figure. As the eclipse proceeded, the illumi- 
nated crescent of the sun assumed a pure silvery 
brightness, like that of Venus after inferior con- 
junction with the sun. The absence of all yellow 
in its brightness was remarkable ; and at the time 
when the annulus was nearly formed, it appeared 
like a line of silver wire. The clearing up of the 
gloom directly after its greatest intensity, and 
almost immediate return to the general effect of 
an ordinary dull day, was very marked, and could 
not fail to be observed by every one. After the 
reversal of the cusps, it became impossible to de- 
termine whether the light received was com- 
municated by a fraction of the sun’s disc behind 
a thin layer of cloud, or by the perfect sun’s disc 
behind a heavy amount of cloud; and from that 
time all special effects were lost in the neighbour- 
hood of our place of observation, alike to the 
astronomer and the general observer. When only 
a small fraction of the sun’s disc was visible, the 
departure from the amount of light we are accus- 
tomed to receive on an average dull day in winter 
was so inconsiderable, that we might infer very 
approximately the real amount of sunlight our 
average daylight under a cloudy sky is equivalent 
to. From all that I have been able to collect, I 
think it reasonable to infer that the great paucity 
of effects and special phenomena in relation to 
the occurrence, even in places where the sun was 
visible, is due to atmospheric conditions alike 
attributable to climate, time of year, and un- 
favourable state of the weather, and does not 
tend to lessen our confidence in previous descrip- 
tions of the grandeur and beauty of the attendant 
phenomena upon large eclipses. Optical phe- 
nomena, we all know, must be dependent upon 
the medium through which we view them, for the 
nature and power of the effects produced. Asa 
test of the gradual decrease in intensity of the 
sunlight, strips of photographic paper were ex- 
posed, for equal intervals of time, every five 
minutes. The result was a scale of tints which 
exhibited very clearly the progress towards the 
time of greatest obscuration, and the period of 
its actual occurrence, the paper for a little time 
previous to the greatest intensity ceasing to 
colour in any appreciable degree. The range of 
tints is low, owing to the cloudy state of the sky ; 
but this disadvantage does not interfere with the 
proportionate depths of tint. Early in the morn- 
ing powder was fired by a 3-inch lens in four 
seconds, and once subsequently in seven min- 
utes. As the weather became more unfa- 
vourable, and the eclipse proceeded, it ceased 
to fire at any time within a minute. The 
effect of the unwonted darkness upon birds 
would seem to have been general ; mention is made 
all over the country of the return of rooks to their 
rookery ;_ starli were seen in many places 
taking flight, whole flocks of them together ; near 
Oxford, Dr. Collingwood remarked that a thrush 
commenced its evening song. At Grantham, 
pigeons returned to their cote during the time of 
the greatest obscuration. At Ventnor, Dr. Martin 
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notes the fact, that a fish confined in an aquarium, 
and ordinarily visible at evening only, was in full 
activity about the time of the greatest gloom. 
In Greenwich Park the birds were lushed, and 
flew low from bush to bush; and at most places 
during the darkness the song of many birds was 
stilled. At Campden Hill it was observed that 
the crocus closed about the same time, and at 
Teignmouth that its colour changed to that of the 
ink hepatica: “a fact,” writes Charles Lake, 
i. “which I did not notice myself, probably 
because I did not look for it, but which I have 
since heard has been confirmed by others.” The 
darkness was not sufficient at any place to prevent 
moderate-sized print being read at any convenient 
distance from the eye out of doors, but difficulty 
was sometimes experienced in reading the instru- 
ments. At Grantham, the darkness is described 
to have been about equal to the usual amount of 
light an hour before sunrise; near (Oxford, as 
about equal to that just after sunset on a cloudy 
day. The general impression communicated was 
that of an approaching thunder-storm. The 
sudden clearing up of the gloom directly after the 
greatest phase, was likened by more than one 
observer to the gradual but somewhat rapid with- 
drawal of a curtain from the window of a 
darkened room. The darkness is described to 
have been generally attended by a sensation of 
chilliness and moisture in the air.—“ Observations 
on the Climate and Mortality of London in the 
year 1857.” Dr. Tripe commenced by stating that 
his observations on the climate of London were 
deduced from the records of the medical officers of 
health, from the returns of the Board of Health, 
and of Greenwich, the majority of which had been 
published in the ‘ Weekly Record of the Sickness 
and Meteorology of London,’ edited by the Asso- 
ciation of Medical Officers. He observed that the 
barometric readings corresponded so accurately, 
due allowance having been made for’ elevation, 
that no comparison of these would be useful, and 
that the instruments used by the observers, Dr. 
Sanderson, Dr. R. D. Thomson, Mr. Burge, Dr. 
Tripe, and Mr. Hailes, at the Board of Health, 
had all been corrected for error by Mr, Glaisher. 
Some of the most interesting and original facts 
mentioned had reference to ozone. Dr. Tripe 
stated that, Dr. Moffatt’s papers and scale being 
used, 188 degrees of ozone were registered at 
Hackney, and 396 at Fulham; that the largest 
quantities were registered at Hackney when the 
wind was N.E., and at Fulham when it was S.W.; 
the position of the stations being such that a 
N.E. wind blew directly from the country to 
Hackney, and passed over London to Fulham, and 
vice versd with aS.W. wind. These results being 
almost of uniform occurrence, could only be 
explained by the supposition that the atmosphere 
of London removed the ozone from the air. The 
figures proved this conclusively, as of the 188 de- 
grees at Hackney, 135 were registered on 69 days 
when the wind was northerly or N.E., whilst 
only 79 degrees were registered at Fulham. 
On the other hand, on 118 days when the 
wind was southerly or S.W., 53 degrees 
were registered at Hackney, and no less than 
317 degress at Fulham. These results, which were 
first noticed by Dr. Tripe nearly twelve months 
since, have been lately explained by the experi- 
ments of Dr. Moffatt, which show that the products 
of combustion destroy ozone. In discussing the 
thermometric observations he divided the stations 
into two groups—outlying and central; Fulham, 
Paddington, Hackney, and Greenwich constituting 
the former, and the Board of Health and St. 
Thomas’s Hospital the latter. He stated the 


adopted temperature for the former was 51° 5’, 
and for the latter 51° 2’, which, when corrected 
for elevation, showed a variation between the two 
of 0°-06' only. A comparison of the maximum 
and minimum observations proved that the small 
range of temperature at the central stations as 
compared with that of the outlying, was, indeed, 
rather by the night temperature describing a 
smaller curve than from the want of heat in the 
day-time, The author then analyzed the observa- 
tions for each quarter separately, but as the 
results only confirmed those just stated, we need 
not follow him in this part of his paper. The last 
division of the paper consisted in a comparison 
between the mean temperature of each week of 
the year, and the mortality from all causes, from 
inflammatory diseases of the lungs, and from 
diarrhea, He divided the weeks into eight groups 
as regards temperature, each embracing 5°, com- 
mencing at 30° to 35°, and terminating at 65° to 
70°, and showed that the greatest mortality, from 
all causes, was coincident with a temperature of 
30° to 35°, and the smallest with 55° to 60°, the 
temperature of 65° to 70° being much more fatal 
than that of 55° to 60°. The numbers of deaths 
from inflammatory diseases of the lungs in each 
1,000, from all causes, in the eight groups of 
temperature commencing at 30° to 35°, were 222, 
208, 213, 196, 188, 119, 79, and 56,—proving the 
extreme fatality of these diseases when a low 
temperature prevails. The number of deaths 
from diarrhea out of each 1,000 deaths from all 
causes, at the corresponding temperatures, were 
9, 11, 12, 13, 27, 44, 111, and 188, showing the 
small mortality from diarrhea at the low tem- 
peratures, and the enormously-increased number 
which was registered when high temperatures 
(above 60°) prevailed, the rate at 55° to 60° being 
44; at 60° to 65°, 111; and at 65° to 70°, no less 
than 188.—A paper was also read “On the 
Meteoric Iron of Atacoma,” by W. Bollaert, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., &e. 


OxrorD ARCHITECTURAL, March 11th.—The 
Rev. S. W. Wayte, Treasurer, in the chair. The 
following gentlemen were elected Members of the 
society :— Edward Wilberforce, Esq., Trinity 
College; I. J. Cooper, Esq., University College; 
M. J. Thorpe, Esq., St. Edmund Hall. An early 
English capital, from Lichfield Cathedral, pre- 
sented by Mr. John Gibbs, of Walton Place, 
architect, was exhibited. The same gentleman 
had presented to the society his work on ‘ Chris- 
tian Memorials,’ and a photograph of his design 
for an entrance-gateway for St. Giles’s church- 
yard, in this city. Mr. Buckeridge read a paper 
“On the Production of Modern Stained-Glass 
Windows,” from which the following is an 
extract :— Since we have so much to do with 
stained glass, it behoves us not a little to make 
ourselves acquainted with the present state of 
things in this particular section of ecclesiology. 
Are we satisfied with the majority of modern 
stained-glass windows? Methinks we shall be 
unanimous in answering to this question in that 
little monosyllable, ‘No.’ And why not? Be- 
cause for the most part they are fearfully wanting 
in true artistic merit; the arrangement of colour 
is bad, the grouping of figures is bad, and the 
drawing of the figures is worse. You will not be 
surprised at this when I tell you that, with a few 
exceptions, our stained-glass windows are turned 
out of establishments, the owners of which have no 
more artistic skill than a linendraper: these men 
turn art into a trade, and deal with it in much 





mean of the extreme weekly ranges at the out- 
lying stations to have been 46° 7’, and at the 
central 40° 5’; that the highest and lowest tem- 
peratures, viz., 92° 7’ and 17° were registered at 
the outlying stations; that the extreme range for 
the year consequently was 75° 7’; that the mean 
_ daily range for the year was 15° 8' at the outlying, 
and 11° 6’ at the central; and that the mean 


the same spirit as a greengrocer deals in vege- 
| tables. Such doings as these make one ask the 
| question, ‘Is the production of stained-glass 
windows an art or a manufacture?’ Some call it 
one, some the other, and others split the differ- 
ence, and call it an ‘art-manufacture’—a very 
ambiguous term this, which generally means that 
manufacture has more to do with it than art. 


description, may be asserted from the fact that 
‘there is no aptitude that an artist can possess, 
by nature or education, for colour, poetry, or com. 
position,—-no power of expression, draughtmanship, 
or invention, that may not in glass be legit. 
mately wedded to its materials, and the tru 
principles of its requirements in design.’ }j 
is as much an art as architecture, sculpture, or 
painting —I mean picture-painting. The ar 
of stained-glass painting is a perfect and true 
art; but, at the same time, it is an individual 
one, which arises from the nature of its materials, 
and the peculiar treatment, most thoroughly 
opposed to picture-painting, which is necessary to 
produce a good piece of stained glass-painting, 
picture artists for the most part have neither skill 
in, nor knowledge of, architecture and ornament, 
both of which are essential in works of stained 
glass. We need only to go to New College 
Chapel, where we shall see how miserably such a 
man as Sir Joshua Reynolds, great in his day asa 
picture-painter, failed in his attempt to produce a 
stained-glass window. The west window was 
designed by him, and a wretched thing itis, | 
have frequently been in that chapel, and have 
heard with horror and indignation the Oxford 
guides calling upon visitors to admire this bean. 
tiful window! A similar infliction awaits one on 
visiting Magdalen College Chapel ; there also you 
are called upon to admire the west window, which 
is another of these picture productions, to receive 
which the mullions and tracery have been u- 
blushingly cut away to give a greater field for the 
artist’s imagination; here, however, there is no 
attempt at colour as at New College, therefore it 
is less unbearable ;_ but they are both bad enough. 
It is quite refreshing to turn from the old dingy 
brown saints who cast a gloom over the whole of 
Magdalen College Chapel, and look at the new 
window lately put in by Messrs. Hardman and 
Co., in which the true principles of glass-painting 
are carried out, though I fear not to such perf. 
tion as Messrs. Hardman and Co, generally mani- 
fest in their productions. Artists in glass-painting 
must be thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
medieval art, having a thorough knowledge of 
the human figure, the management of draperies, 
and be well skilled in the knowledge of architec. 
ture and ornament. A few such men there ar, 
and their numbers will doubtless go on increasing 
as pupils from time to time go forth from their 
masters’ studios imbued with their spirit, and 
skilled in their art.” Mr. Buckeridge concluded 
his paper by reading extracts from an article on 
this subject which appeared in ‘ The Builder’ of 
December 19, 1857. Mr. James Parker made 
some observations upon the principle of the appli- 
cation of stained glass, and considered one of the 
first causes of failure in modern stained-glass 
windows was that they were often designed and 
executed without the slightest regard to the posi- 
tion they were to occupy, or the building which 
was to receive them. He contended that the 
prevailing idea in the mediawval glass was that it 
was a part of the building, and till the glass was 
designed in accordance with the structure of 
which it formed a part, there was no hope that 
satisfactory glass would be produced. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Society of Arts.—(Opening of the Tenth 
Annual Exhibition of Inventions.) 
Royal R ot mas 2 p.m.— (General Monthly 


g. 
Entomological, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday.—Pathological, 8 p.m. 

Photographic, 8 p.m. 

Philographic, 8 p.m. 
Wednesday.—Pharmaceutical, 8 p.m. 

R. 8. Literature, 84 p.m. 

Thursday.—Museum of Practical Geology.—(Professor 
Owen’s Lectures, announced in the official synopsis 
for delivery on this and the following days, af 

_, postponed until next week.)- 

Friday.—Astronomical, 84 p.m. 

Archeological Institute, 4 p.m. 
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